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\DE, QUEEN, BY THE GRACE OF GOD 
Short Story: FIAMETTA ARRIVES. THE PICTURES OF DEMOS 
MR. WHITAKER WRIGHT & MR. BOTTOMLEY. A GERMAN TROUT STREAM 
; | RTE R RAT | Q RA L The Royal Scotch Warehouse, 
FW ¥ T 115-1154 RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 
— U R S S, RE GOLF CAPES 
INVERNESS CAPES 
GENTLEMEN S TRAVELLING ULSTERS 
¢ Day, in CYCLING GOWNS 
DRIVING COATS 
FUR-LIN ED RAILWAY RUGS 
PLAIDS AND SHAWLS 
OVERCOATS Price List post free 
— SCOTT ADI E, THE GLENDOON CAPE 
ready tee Cailor to the Royal Family, ieing double-breasted i 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 9” andwinter wear. 
2s. od. 
— WHEN BUYING A BICYCLE 
look at the tyres. If they are not 
st free. 
11163 and 165 Regent Street,|)  ‘MACUmMMASSSS 
afl egen ree ’ the machine is not cheap at any price. 
ns, and 
i LONDON, W. ~~ 
BRANCHES: London, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, r 
_— FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, dc., DRINK Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. Trade Mark. 
: THREE CHEERS FOR THE 
VICHY CELESTINS spine 
CAUTION.—See that each bottle has a neck label with VIGHY-ETAT and the name of the R E D 
. Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
a WHITE 
‘ have , 
wa SEES coxsuirarions COFFEE. * BLUE 
a . 
DE TEC Tl VES. FREE. DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
—_——= I BA SINCHA LL Ss! EC In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
: ordinary Coffee. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OrFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair. | 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of! 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
{Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Robert Littlejohn, 
Esq., late of Cape Town; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director 
of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited ; 
William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the 
Nationa] Discount Company, Limited. 

Sanxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’'s Bank 
Limited (Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Peira, 

Bloemfontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis 
Town (Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, 
Johannesburg, Kimberley, King William’s Town, Malmes- 
*bury, Manzinyama (Gwanda District, Rhodesia), Matjes- 
fontein, Molteno, Montagu, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, 
Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, 
Untata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

AGENCY In America (NEw York). 

Current AccounTs are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chic/ Manager. 


HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. | Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
OvincpEan GRANGE 3,500 | Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | RippPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Lancton GRANGE .. 9,200 | Oswestry GRANGE 
Dravron GRANGE (building).. t.s. 10,000! 
(building).. t.s. 10,coo | SourHERN Cross .. 7,300 

ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | MALTESE Cross .. 2,206 

These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
c=. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 

aths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the es 
of the Company, 


t46 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 
rq Water Street, Liverpool ; 30 Gordon Street, Glas- 
gow 5 337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres; 446 Calle San Martin, 


osario ; Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata ; 63 Pitt Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 





UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 





INCORPORATED 188c. 





| 


Paid-up Capital ......... seessee $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ........-+++0 eves (00,000 | 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the | 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Maxager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


CIVIL SERVICE BANK, 


LIMITED, 
FARADAY HOUSE, 
10 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
Telephone No. 1946 Gerrard. 





Directors. 


E. J. Gouly, Esq. 
J. T. Southgate, Esq. 


. A. Edmond, Esq. 
J. T. Smith, Esq. 


Current Accounts may be opened at any time by paying 
in a small sum. No charge made for keeping accounts 
with a minimum balance of £10. Interest allowed on 
balances of £25 and upwards. Facilities offered to cus- 
tomers residing at a distance. 


Amounts of £5 and upwards received on Deposit 
Accounts and Interest allowed as follows :— 
Withdrawable at Three Months’ notice, 3 per cent. 
” One Month's __,, 2b oy 


For full particulars apply to 
H. S. COOPER, Jfanager. 
Bank Hours :—10 to 5.30; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, 
£18 8s. r1d. ; and Class, £12 ss. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
FB. JONES, Secretory. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £104,811, 
Head Office and Board of Directors :- 
MONTREAL. 

General Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFIOE- 
22 ABCGHURCH LANE, E.C, 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business witb all parts o 4 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government ef the 
Dominion of Canada. 

ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


THE BANK . OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1279. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 hares of £18 
rss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, Kast London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 
Elizabeth, Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. 
Rhodesia: Bulawayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali, Trans- 
vaal : Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange 
River Colony: Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, F h, 
Ficksburg, Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Lady- 
brand, Philippolis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lou- 
renco Marques. 

Bonne pm Directors.—V/. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; Robert W. Chamney, Esq. ; Owen R. Dune’ 1, 
Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; 

| Herman B. Sim, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

| General Manager a at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

| Lovers of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

| Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


A SEASONABLE GIFT. 


At you seeking a Seasonable Gift for a friend 
at home or abroad which will bring pleasure 
and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 
name and address of that friend, together with rss. 
(if the address be in the British Isles), or 18s. (if 
abroad), and Tuk OuTLOOK will be forwarded post 
free each week direct from this office—a weekly 
message of goodwill. Address:—The Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

















EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Canada offers great advantages to settlers, including free grants of 160 acres of land 
and improved farms at reasonable prices. Fine climate, no rent, light taxes, free schools, 


good markets, rapidly developing industries, and large import and export trade. 


Pamphlets, Maps, and full particulars (supplied post free) may be obtained from the 
High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, London, S.W., or from the Allan 


Dominion and Elder Dempster Steamship Companies, or 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Write for particulars, 


Large Reserves. 


For 40 years the Annual R 


their local Agents, or the 





Low Premiums. 


45 PER CENT. 
Life Interests and Reversions Purchased, or Advances made thereon. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1834. 








Large Annual Cash Bonuses. 


eductions of Premium on With-Profit Policies of six years’ 
Standing have equa!led 


OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 


Chicf Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





NORWICH UNION 


LIFE IN 





SURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid ower £20,000,000. 





- 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: (1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances, 


HEAD OFFICE * * * ee * 


Full particulars on application to 


. NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES :—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C. ; 195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 


3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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1837—1901 





HEREAS, it has pleased Almighty God to cail to His 
mercy our late Sovereign Lord, King William IV., of 
blessed and glorious memory, by whose decease the 

Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


aD 


Ireland is solely and rightfully come to the high and mighty | 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria, saving the rights of any issue of | 


his late Majesty King William IV. which may be born of his 
late Majesty’s Consort: We, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal of this realm, being here assisted with those of his 
late Majesty's Privy Council, with numbers of other principal 
Gentlemen of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
citizens of London, do now hereby, with one voice and consent 
of tongue and heart, publish and proclaim that the high and 
mighty Princess Alexandrina Victoria is now, by the death of 
our late Sovereign, of happy memory, become our only lawful 
and rightful Liege Lady Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, saving as aforesaid. To whom, saving as aforesaid, 
we do acknowledge all faith and constant obedience with all 
hearty and humble affection, beseeching God, by whom Kings 
and Queens do reign, to bless the Royal Princess Victoria with 
jong and happy years to reign over us. 

Given at the Court of Kensington, this 20th day of June, 1837. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 





HEREAS, it has pleased Almighty God ,to call to His 
mercy our late Sovereign Lady, Queen Victoria, of 
blessed and glorious memory, by whose decease the 

Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is solely and rightfully come to the h’gh and mighty 
Prince Albert Edward, we, therefore, the Lords spiritual’ and 
temporal of this realm, being here assisted with these of her late 
Majesty’s Privy Council, with numbers of other principal gentle« 
men of quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of London, do now hereby with one voice and consent of tongue 
and heart publish and proclaim that the high and mighty Prince 
Albert Edward is now, by the death of our late Sovereign of 
happy memory, become our only lawful and rightful Liege Lord 
Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India, to whom we do acknowledge all faith and 
constant obedience with all hearty and humble affection, beseech- 
ing God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the 
Royal Prince Edward the Seventh with long and happy years 
to reign over us. 

Given at the Court of St. James’s this 23rd day of January, 
in the year of Our Lord 1901. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 








How to Furnish Smartly without Disturbing Capital 


By a clever scheme, endorsed 
by Mr. LanoucnEre in Truth, 
Mr. CLtemenr Scott, and many 
others. Norman & STACEY'S 
F plan enables you to Furnish your 
House or Flat throughout, from 
Drawing-room to Kitchen, out of 
your income, and without disturb- 
ing your capital This is done by 
dividing the whole amount into 
6, 12, 16, 28, or 36 equal monthly 
paymerts. The purchaser is of 





course at liberty to pay off the 
balance at any time and thereby 
avail himself ef a Cash Discount. 


Reasonable 
transactions, 


See ; 
NORMAN & STACEY, LD., 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, All Goods 


marked in plain figures. Country orders receive special attention. Free delivery, 


prices govern all 


< 














Hducational 


—— 


ASTBOURNE.—SCHOOL for DELICATE and BACK- 

WARD BOYS.—Patron, The Marquis of AbERGAVENNY.—Individual teaching. 

Careful training. Good playing field. Resident Pupils only. Headmaster’s wife 
trained nurse. Moderate fees (inclusive).— Nevill House, 5 Hartfield Square. 


.S, KENELM’S SCHOOL, LEWES.—BOYS prepared for 

* the Public Schools. Colonel R. C. B., Colonel P. and others highly recommend 
for excellence of teaching, discipline and sports. Healthy situation, Exceptional care. 
Individual attention. Scholarships gained annually since 1893.—Addres; the WARDEN. 


ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Headmaster—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. Fees moderate ; reduction for sons of 
clergy. Fine buildings and grounds in a splendid situation. Bracing air. Preparation 
for Professions, Business Life, and Universities. Private chapel, carpenters’ shop, 
swimming bath, &c.—For prospectus, &c., apply, HEADMASTER. 


ST: MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, Sussex.—Church of England 
“Boarding School for the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen. In connexion with the 
Woodard Schools. 

Fees from £60 per annum. LENT TERM begins January 25, 1901. 

Apply to Miss RanvAtt, Lady Warden. 


WARWICK SCHOOL.—Chartered by EDWARD the Confessor. 
Chairman of Gowernors—The Right Hon, the Earl of WARWICK. 
Headmaster—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Headmaster of Eltham 

College (the Royal Navy School). @ 

First Grade Public School, classical and modern, for the Universities, &c. Fees £60. 
Modern buildings on country site near Warwick. Chapel, Boarding Houses (for 110 
boarders), Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Beautiful playing fields, 

Special Army and Navy Classes. 

Junior house for Boys from § to 12. 

Apply to the HEADMASTER, 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 
(An Ald to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 

Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
rage at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 
ree, 1s. 4d. 

— J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
are given, 














Next Term begins January 23. 








botels 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Sunny site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 


Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 


j : Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL.—Centre of splendid sea 


front; electric light throughout. Lift to all floors. Sea water swimming bath. 
Inclusive terms (if desired) from 12s. daily or 3) guineas.weekly. For further par- 
ticulars apply to MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


_ Position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms, Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). , 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 


MALVERN.—The IMPERIAL HOTEL occupies the sun- 


niest position, and receives visitors ex fension. The golf-links (18 holes) is one of 
the best in England. Most convenient for Croome and Ledbury Hounds. Good 
hunters kept. Loose boxes, stabling, and posting yard.—Tor tariff, apply to the pro- 
prietor, F. MOERSCHELL. 5 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, 2a favourite resort 


of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteerm minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


SOUTHPORT.—SUNNYSIDE HYDRO. Physician: Dr. 

BARNARDO. Summer and Winter Residence, replete with every comfort. 
Terms from 7s. 6d. per day, including Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. A Sunny 
Hydro in a Sunny Spa. ve 





BEMBRIDGE, 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. 
Club. Sailing Club. 




















3. 


LITTLEHAM PTON.—Special Week-end Tickets, in- 

cluding First Return Fare from London and fué{ accommodation at 

BEACH HOTEL. Friday to Monday, 45s. 

| Coupons can only be obtained from :— 

| Dean & Dawson, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. , 

Hotel Great Central, Marylebone. 

- a 17 St. Paul's Churchyardy. 

Herr Kandt's Orchestra plays every Saturday and’ Sunday. 

| Special convenience for Automobiles. 4/¢canicien, Electuic-current and Petrol 

on premises. Golf Links. f 





Saturday to Monday, 35s. 


” ” 





4. 
pas 
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| BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANGE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTAB. 1366. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :-— 
(1) Absolute Security.—(z) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favourably 
with other offices.—(3) Policies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions.— 
| (4) Prompt payment of satisfactory claims. 








Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence good business 
will find the Company's agency terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices—-BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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UNION-CASTLE LINE ye popuzan C.P.R. abbot 


| «= WORLD TRIPS, 
SOUTH ae MAIL | S eS O TCH AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 














CAPE COLONY, NATAL, DELAGOA BAY, Is HAW 
’ . ’ | 
BEIRA, AND MAURITIUS. és "7 AWAIL 
South- FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 
Steamers. London. amptor. 
btDOUNE CASTLE : & ——— 
via Las Palmas) ...+++sseessee —_— an. 30 
*DUNVEGAN CASTLE od ‘YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG. 
(via Madeira) .....ssesececces — ‘eb, 2) pic sa 
cARAUCANIA | | HAI, HONG KONG. 
— 0bs00060080.0000 Feb. x Feb. " FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS 
(via Madeira) . evecccece na Feb. 9| —_—_——_- 
S ! 
tARUNDEL CASTLE coccccccce Feb. 8 Feb. 9 For tickets, free pamphlets, &e., apply Pas- 
§tcORWELL senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, 
(via Las Palmas) ....+.+.+04. Feb. 13 87 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspar 
ee ee Sam. | Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
o elagoa ye p\ tu. . 
> Beira Steomene C Tobes ange og Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for | 


Southampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savil’, 
White Star. &c. 








THE MOROCCO, CANARY ISLANDS AND 
MADEIRA LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL WINTER CRUISES. 





The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
desiring short sea trips. 


E. : [ S S Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Moroceo, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. : Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 


London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about a5 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. Fare for the round voyage, First-class, 
20 guineas inclusive. 

By Appointment to Electric light throughout. Dining Saloons on deck. 

Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER H.M. THE QU EEN Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
7 port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 











i AND H.R.H. above-named line within six eee . 
‘ For further particulars and hand s apply to 
Readers who respond to any of the Adwertisements| THE PRI NCE OF WALES, FORWOOD BROS. & Co., Morocco House, St. Mary 
will greatly oblige by mentioning THE OUT-| Axe, E.C., 
LOOK. 


THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


AN IDEAL NEW YEAR’S GIFT. MAPLE & C0 


 & IT So, pO Gat TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
by 


Specialities in Writing Tables for 
AUTHORS BARRISTERS EDITORS 


PHYSICIANS ACCOUNTANTS 
AND OTHER 


'BUSY & OFT INTERRUPTED MEN 
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on AND . PLAIN. 
21/ anv 30/mounren. ‘Pee Be 
Post’ Free. f ' " . 


we Size at _10/6 


REMAINS UNALTERED. 


The Improved Sires are unquestionably 
the very best Fountain Pens Money 
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Gp Covers ond Can Buy. 
rotects Screw WF 

when Peaisin \ May BE EXCHANGED on Moxry ReroKneD 
Lhe Pocket |" | 1E FOUND UNSUITABLE. 


— oo CATALOGUE. 
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| The “Oakley” shutter-front writing table, in oak, 
| paneled sides and back, fitted with drawers, sliding 
trays, smaller drawers, pigeon-holes, shelves, racks, 


























a 5 ER RIA casas iseciciacnnnnnbeeek nbetmeenienseievane . £6 12s, 6d. 
PLEASE NOTE.—THE OUTLOv» snouid oe obtainable at all RatLway | “Qakley” revolving and tilting chair in stamped 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGEN's on 4a1URDAY MORNING throughout Teather... iecssereeserereesesevses  eeeeee aeseeeeeseseessaeens £2 10s, Od. 


Lendon and the Provinces at the same ime as the London morning 


papers are available. The chair can also be supplied stained mahogany or walnut. 
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January 22, 1901 
I 


WHO is this that has passed 
Unchallenged to her side, 

And laid his hand on her, 

And stilled her palaces, 

And mocked her straitest guards, 
And bowed her counsellors, 

Her peoples and the world? 


II 


Who is this, who is this 

That touches England’s Crown 
And England’s Sovereignty, 
The Splendour and the Power, 
The Glory and the Strength, 
The Inassailable, 

The Highest ’neath the sun, 
The only thing that is sure? 


III 


Ah! know ye not his name? 

It is the Shadowy One, 

The implacable, the relentless 
Lord of Mortality, 

Unto whom hath been given 
To take the babe from the breast, 
The bridegroom from the bride, 
The labourer from the yoke, 
The wise tnan from his place ; 
Yea, and at whose desire 
Princes, the mightiest, 

Go forth, and return not again. 


IV 
“ Her captains shout afar, 
Her bugles bring up the dawn, 





Ride her imperious ships, 
Triumphing in the storms, 
Blown on by forty winds!” 
“She is as grass,” he said. 
y 

“And in her people’s hearts 
Blackness and grief shall be, 
For, of her, they have had grace 
And love and quiet days, 


Honour and cleanly rule, 
Freedom, beneficence.” 


“She has served enow,” he said, 
“She has surely served enow.” 
VI 
So that she sleeps a sleep. i 
Vil 
O Gracious! sleep thou well, 
Dear Woman of England, thou 
Whose name shone white on the front 
Of our fairest empery ; 
Who lifted kingship up 
Unto the honest trades ; 
Who—eyed with innocence, 
And pure of soul—didst purge 
The foulness of the Courts, 
And set at thy right hand 
Virtue, and at thy left 
Mercy and gentleness ; 
Sleep well! O sleep thou 


well! 
Vii 

We know it will be so; 

The everlasting arms 


Hold thee, and in our tears 
We say only, SLEEP WELL. 
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NOTES 
THE FACT 


BriTANniA: I am broken-hearted ! 
Deatu: Edward VII. is his mother’s son. 


Kinc Epwarp Seventn oF ENGLAND AND EMPEROR 
ov Ixpia! In every syllable of it there is the very call of 
fate, and if monarchs were not born to their succession 
such a title might make the noblest man stagger at its 
significance. The Emperor stands as mere accessory to 
the King, for the kingdom is England, and England 
includes that other Empire, co-extensive with the world, of 
which India is but a part. Between his childhood and his 
ripe age the new King has seen that greater Empire grow. 
He knows the qualities and conditions of the bond that 
holds it to the motherland, and his responsibilities will 
make his kingship not merely a rank or name, but a vital 
principle of that Empire’s growth. Doubtless the Queen 
new dead instilled into his mind by direct precept the 
course of action most proper for one who was to succeed 
her. But it may be doubted whether Queen Victoria was 
fully aware of the true nature of those qualities which 
made her the best and highest exemplar of England's 
power. She was wise by taking thought, she was good 
and true by nature. Men are so constituted that they 
crave for a living witness of what they most revere. 
Speeches and books on the freedom, faith, and truth of 
England are but poor and inefficient substitutes for a living 
kead who shall show forth these qualities in person and 
deed. In this respect Queen Victoria was the central 
influence in the mighty extension of-England during her 
reign. The Victorian era was authentically Victorian. 
To continue that influence is the task before King Edward 
the Seventh. Among the records of the six preceding 
kings of his name he will find examples of much to avoid 
and something to emulate. But to the wise and strong 
statesmanship of the First down to the studious piety of 
the Sixth Edward, the new King will have to add qualities 
uncalled for in their days of local rule. These qualities let 
us all hope he has imbibed from their best source, his 
mother, Queen Victoria. 


Tue King has begun admirably well. There was in 
kis speech to the Council at St. James’ Palace on Wednes- 
day that dignity of sentiment which the Queen employed 
so powerfully. The phrases of state and ceremony were 
cut down to their barest limits, and the impression pro- 
duced was that of a high-minded man responding with 
all his powers to the call of duty. He voluntarily paid 
his tribute of fidelity to the parliamentary constitution of 
the realm. On the same day Parliament met without 
formal calling together, and was occupied with the ad- 
ministration of the oath of allegiance to its members. 
The formal proclamation of the new King was made at 
St. James’ Palace, Temple Bar, and the Royal Exchange 
with all the stately ceremony of trumpet, tabard, gorgeous 
apparel, and language that comes down from days when 
such accessories made impression on the people. The 
King will be glad when the solemn ceremonies are over 
and his real duty begins—the present-day duties of present- 
day necessities. It is anflounced that the funeral of the 
Queen will take place on Saturday, February 2, her 
iaterment duly following in the gorgeous mausoleum at 
Frogmore, where rests the Prince Consort. There will 
be an imposing naval and military pageant, which may 
strike the eye, but will not touch the note of sorrow for 
such a Queen. 


Tue German Emperor has strengthened his growing 
popularity in this country by a spontaneous act of good 
feeling which will not readily be forgotten. This is not 
the time to dwell upon the proceeding by which he made 
Britain recoil as from the blow of a friend. Let it stand to 
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his credit that last week he broke up the celebrations of 
the bicentenary of his dynasty—celebrations very dear to 
such a monarch—and without an hour's hesitation hastened 
to the bedside of his dying grandmother. The people of 
this country see less an Emperor visiting from official 
courtesy the aged Queen of an Empire far mightier than 
his own than a grandson moved by impulses of natural 
emotion. Britain has taken him into her friendship again, 
and in the commercial race he so frankly proposes to run 
against her he will receive the chivalrous consideration 
which itis our characteristic tc extend to allrivals. Inthe 
struggle he must be prepared for hard knocks and keen 
competition, and he may even find it to his advantage to 
recall and ponder in crises and times of difficulty the 
practical wisdom of Queen Victoria, extending the re- 
verence he felt for her person to her political sagacity, 
which proposed for its end peace, save where the provo- 
cation was too great to endure without dishonour. 


Tue celebrations of the bicentenary of the Prussian 
Monarchy throughout the German Empire possess some 
striking features not at first apparent. They mean 
nothing less than a general recognition of the final pre- 
dominance of Prussia over the States and Kingdoms which 
were at various times her embittered rivals. If there is 
no lurking rancour or envy in the minds of the numerous 
subordinate rulers whose formal titles still remain to them, 
then the achievement of Prussia is great indeed. It means 
that a truly united Germany faces the world. And this 
Germany, so energetic, so confident, so eager to-day, is 
the product of armies and wars. The secret of her success 
in these two hundred years has been military. And the 
question now is how much further can the German 
Empire progress in the same paths by the same means. 
Our Empire is in the main the child of peace; China to- 
day provides the contrast between the German method, 
the inheritance of long years, and the British, the product 
of much experience. ‘‘ My army, my navy, my destiny, 
and my God,” are the German Emperor’s constant watch- 
words. 
follow the flag, but that it shall be haled willy-nilly 
about the world, and set up to the sound of drum and 
gun-fire. 


Tue secret of trade statistics still remains undiscovered. 
There are some faithful few who adhere to the old 
test of the relative difference in total value between the 
exports and imports as published. They used to contend 
hotly that every pound’s worth of declared imports over 
declared exports represented a loss of capital to the nation. 
We are not going to debate the point here, but would 
draw attention to a curious contrast between the total 
volume of American and British trade indicated by a 
correspondent of the Zymes. In the three and a half years 
which ended on December 3: last, the exports of the 
United States showed an excess of declared value over the 
imports of £400,000,000. Three-fourths of that excess 
has come to England. But, as a contrast, the average 
yearly excess of imports over exports for Great Britain is 
£175,000,000 reckoned on the years 1898-1900. Mr. J. W. 
Cross, the writer of the letter from which these figures 
are taken, says truly enough that the conditions of the 
trade of the two nations are worthy of close examination. 
Apparently he is not satisfied with the theorist’s ex- 
planation that our excess of imports represents the profit 
we have made on our exports. By parity of reasoning the 
United States are trading at a loss—which is opposed to 
what seem obvious facts. Be the explanation what it 
may, the contrast is striking. 


Tue South African Hospitals Commission has issued 
its report, and the burden of whatever blame it passes for 
undoubted errors falls upon the Government and the War 
Office. ‘‘The R.A.M.C.,” it says, ‘was wholly ip- 
sufficient for such a war, and it was not so constituted as 


Germany proposes not that commerce shall ° 
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to have means provided by which its staff could be very 
materially enlarged, or its deficiencies promptly made 
good.” In other words, the extent of our task in South 
Africa only broke upon us when we were mid-way through 

The nation and the Empire responded with its best 
plood to the military necessities when the normal army 
organisation was exhausted. But doctors and nurses are 
not to be produced so readily as warlike men, and so it 
came about that our necessities greatly overtook our pro- 
vision for them. The Commissioners, however, warmly 
commend the R.A.M.C. for doing its duty to the extent 
of its possibilities. In fact, the whole question is one for 
the future. In the reorganisation of the Army system the 
remodelling and extension of the medical department must 
participate. It has been starved by officialdom till it 
lumbered shamefully behind the demands upon it, and 
where human life and suffering are in question this 
reproach must no longer continue. 


A syNDICATE has been formed for carrying on in 
America, with the aid of English money and English 
brains, a colossal establishment for turning out warships. 
It is proposed that the company shall not only design but 
build the ships, make their own guns, armour, and 
machinery, and then offer the finished article to the highest 
bidder. It is proposed to turn out every type of war 
vessel, from the battleship with all the latest novelties in 
the way of impregnable armour, unprecedented coal endur- 
ance and invincible armament, down to the most skittish 
diving boat. Should the capital actually be raised and the 
works set on foot, the development will be watched with 
the greatest interest, for success would mean a triumph 
of brains over formula. In the States labour is fifty per 
cent. dearer than in Great Britain, and, taking one ship 
with another, about half the cost goes to labour. There- 
fore, all other things being equal, a ship built in the 
United States ought to be twenty-five per cent. dearer than 
a similar article produced in Great Britain. Will the 
syndicate, by a combination of many forms of genius, 
unfettered by Admiralty regulations and red-tape routine, 
produce a ship that it would be worth our while not only 
to buy but to copy? We see no reason why they should 
not. It has for years been the boast of the Admiralty that 
every type of ship, down to the minutest detail, has been 
the design of one man, and no one man can possess in- 
finite and universal genius. 


IMPRISONMENT for twelve years is a heavy punishment 
for a man like Benjamin Greene Lake, who had lived in 
comfort and enjoyed distinction up to the time of his 
failure. That it is merited no one who followed the reports 
of the case will doubt. Lake’s defence was almost his 
worst misdemeanour from a moral point of view. He, the 
curator of trust funds, whose chief profession and business 
it was personally to watch over the interests of his clients 
and justify their implicit faith in him, had the audacity to 
plead ignorance of what was being done with the moneys 
he held in trust, and represented himself as the victim of 
his cousin and partner. It would be curious to discover 
what Benjamin Lake really was cognisant of. He seemed 
to be unconscious that his private drawings were far beyond 
what the firm’s profits justified, and he only took a 
languid interest in its reckless speculations. The jury, 
however, did not believe in his ignorance. A very short 
consultation enabled them to arrive at the conclusion that 
he had criminal participation in his firm’s malfeasances. 
If the audacity of his defence had saved him, negligence 
would have had such an extension given to its meaning 
as would take the feet from defalcation altogether. What- 
ever the legal profession may think of the long succession 
of startling failures among solicitors, there is no doubt 
that the public confidence in ‘‘ my solicitor” is grievously 
Shaken The family solicitor used to stand on the same 
eminence of trustworthiness as the Government and the 
Bank of England. It is not so now, and perhaps the 
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reason is to be found in the newer forms of financial 
operations with which solicitors busy themselves. The 

profession as a whole has suffered a deciine in repute, 

and it is not easy to see what course is to be adopted to 

reconstitute it. Ignorance of its obligations cannot be 

pleaded ; for did not Benjamin Lake, in his capacity of 

chairman of the Disciplinary Committee of the Incorporated 

Law Society, lay these down with admirable force and 

clearness ? 


‘‘Tue ideal railway of the future” is a big phrase, 
and at present stands for a notion of the manager of the 
Berlin Electrical Works, which has earned the patronage 
and active interest of the Emperor William. The motive 
power is to be electricity, and the speed from 125 to 160 miles 
an hour. Financiers, banks, electrical and engineering firms 
have banded together in Berlin to bring it about, and with 
the energetic Emperor to egg them on—they will have to 
accomplish it. Well, let it come. We shall have it in 
England also. To Edinburgh in four hours sounds superb ; 
but it is not ideal—far from it. To travel ideally the 
human being should be frozen, packed in a box, whisked 
through an electric tube, thawed at the other end, and set 
on his feet, all in, say, five minutes. Even then there 
would be quite a bundle of inventors beating their brains 
to reduce the period to one minute. And by that time 
travelling would have been superseded by electrical 
thought transference, so that a man in all his proper 
consciousness, but without his merely visible and un- 
necessary physical presence, could play whist at John o’ 
Groats, while his feet (if he has any then) repose on the 
fender in St. John’s Wood. 


A NATURAL sympathy goes out to those residents of 
Hampstead and its neighbourhood who are actively 
opposing the scheme of an electric railway under the 
Heath, with a station at Jack Straw’s Castle. Some of 
their objections are a trifle fantastic, such as that the 
boring of the subsoil will disturb the natural drainage of 
water and the growth of trees. But their main contention 
that the natural beauty of the place will be spoiled, and we 
shall have a park in place of a heath, raises a sigh of 
sympathy. Yet it is only too plain that once the ‘‘ public 
convenience” of the scheme is proved, nothing will stop 
the invasion of Hampstead. Not even the dwellers by 
that once beautiful Heath can stop the growth of 
London; itis a task beyond their finest reasoning or 
eloquence. We must be consoled by the reflection that 
London’s advance is not so ruthless as itonce was. There 
is a general consent for the preservation of open space and 
as much rurality as will consort with Suburbia’s needs. 
But London must be housed, and, unless some sccial con- 
ditions arise to check the growth of the monster, another 
fifty years will see houses far beyond Jack Straw’s Castle, 
and the young now alive will prate as oldsters of the happy 
days they spent in the fields *twixt Highgate and Child’s 
Hill. Hampstead is very reverend, very ancient, and very 
beautiful. The landscape on a June morning, stretched 
out in swelling undulations that climb away into the blue of 
the Berkshire hills, with Harrow to the left on its gravel 
citadel tipped by its old-time spire, is a dream for the City 
man. But London, cruel London grows, and not all. the 
residents of Hampstead can arrest it by force, or charm.it 
to stop by pititul appeal. What we hope they will 
succeed in doing is to get the new station less flagrantly 
placed than on the crest of the famous ridge. 


Tue Bishops evoke sympathy by their desire to pro- 
mote unity within the Church, and by the general tenor 
of the letter issued by them at the beginning of this week 
to the clergy. Those who hitherto have disobeyed their 
Bishops are, as we think, entirely in the wrong ; but it 
seems most unlikely that they will. be convinced of. the 
fact by the line of argument adopted in this letter. The 
Archbishops, for instance, were most careful to describe 
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their pronouncements upon the legality of incense and 
reservation as ‘‘ opinions” only, upon which the other 
Bishops could act or not as they chose. So far as reserva- 
tien was concerned, hardly any of them hitherto have 
taken. such action. Two of them at least declared their 
willingness to sanction the practice when it was necessary 
for the communion of the sick, although the Archbishops 
had.asserted it.to be, in their opinion, illegal. But now 
the ‘opinions ” are quoted as decisions to which the 
clergy are bound to submit, and the letter setting forth 
this view is signed by the very Bishops who declared only 
a short time since that, under certain restrictions, they 
would not forbid reservation. Again, while the High 
Church party is dealt with in this way, it finds that the 
extreme Low Churchmen, who err as much by defect as 
these others do by excess, are not subjected to any 
episcopal rebukes. If exact loyalty to the Prayer Book is 
desired, it should be demanded from all parties alike. 
We do not pretend that these considerations justify dis- 
obedience. The plain duty of the clergy is to obey the 
Bishops. But the duty of the Bishops is to make 
obedience easy by showing fair play to every party irre- 
spective of popular clamour. 


QUEEN, BY THE GRACE OF GOD 


Wuat was mortal of Queen Victoria has passed away ; 
but what remains, and cannot be taken from us, transcends 
immeasurably the merely visible presence. It is not 
alone that the name Victoria shall stand in all time to 
<ome for an era of unexampled extension in territory, 
influence, intelligence, and civilisation of the greatest 
nation the world has yet seen. Far more than that is the 
significance of her period of rule and her place in its 
marvellous development. This Queen who is now dead 
has given a new meaning to the name of Queen, and laid 
a tremendous task on future rulers. By what she 
achieved they will be tried ; their surest path to greatness 
will be to imitate her. Do we, then, make out Queen 
Victoria to be a great woman? To answer this let us 
abandon idle fictions of words and consider realities. The 
future will see them more clearly than we can, for with 
the passage of time all petty accidents fall away and 
leave the essentials of human action unobscured. And 
future generations, reflecting on this long reign of 
one woman and comparing it with the reigns of other 
Queens who were vain, vicious, luxurious, or inept, will 
straightway seize the essential difference, and find it to 
lie in what must ever remain the greatest of all human 
attainments, fidelity to duty and allegiance to the highest 
self. 

Looking back upon the circumstances of Queen Victoria’s 
career, one might be tempted to find the secret of her 
success as woman and ruler in the good fortune which 
brought her a husband and counsellors of exceptional 
Sagacity. But it is undeniable that had she not possessed 
a high sense of duty, and a capacity for her station that 
looks like genius, and probably is so, neither husband nor 
counsellor could have stood between her and the exercise 
of her will. The result might have been, most probably 
would have been, political revolution. Yet history affords 
any examples of the length to which the personal 
<aprice and folly of women sovereigns can go with- 
out straining the allegiance of statesmen and subjects 
to the breaking point. And thus a closer considera- 
tion suggests what is probably the truth, that the high 
Character of Queen Victoria reacted on both husband 
and statesmen, and maintained them also at their 
best. She delighted to the end of her days in attri- 
buting to Prince Albert a wisdom and a virtue which 
we are all willing to ascribe to him. He was a 
worthy husband for such a Queen, and she a more than 
common devoted wife. But had he been the all-in-all of 
her Queenhood, his sudden withdrawal by death would 
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have speedily revealed her incapacity to stand alone, 
We now know that, though his death proved a dire and 
ineffaceable calamity to her personal and domestic life, it 
served to brace her to the sole discharge of the duties 
which he had helped to lighten. Thereafter she in- 
creasingly took the practical task of sovereignty upon 
herself. Reckoning chiefly from his death, her name is 
linked indissolubly with the fame and advancement of 
Great Britain. With each year, by no perceptible changes, 
by no parade of public act, by no courting of popularity, 
but with a dignity and a practical wisdom that cannot be 
fortuitous, she grew greater with the increasing great- 
ness of Britain. A very real woman to her people, 
surrounding herself with none of the mysteries of 
courts, and claiming no exemption from human judg- 
ments by reason of her royalty, she became to all 
the world the very embodiment of virtue and prac- 
tical wisdom in a sovereign. What she became to 
the peoples who were brought under her nominal sway 
only those who have come in contact with them can tell. 
The sentiment she begot was not lip-loyalty, not a fashion 
of speech, but a true reverence and devotion. The 
Great Mother was the Great Mother in sober truth, and 
many who never hoped to look upon her face, yet spoke of 
her as one to whom they owed a personal allegiance, and, 
if need were, a personal sacrifice. This sentiment will not 
submit to be analysed; but it has its roots deep in the 
best soil of human nature, and seizes willingly on a worthy 
object. This lone lady, valiant, loyal, pure, and wise, 
took possession of the imagination of Britain’s peoples 
everywhere, and the hush that fell over the world when 
she died was the tribute to her greatness. The Canadian 
soldier back from the war, with contempt in his heart for 
Britain’s blundering ways, and the overlording of witless 
untrained officers, went down to Windsor to visit the 
Queen. He was prepared for the wheeled chair, and 
the lack of stateliness which a monarch not intrinsically 
great could never dispense with, but for the face of 
the white-haired Queen he was not prepared. And 
when she addressed him he knew only that his wound was 
naught, nor was his life, if by these he could ensure the 
peace and glory of the Empire symbolised in the lady 
before him. She was to him the veritable source and 
fount of the sentiment that had urged him forth to aid in 
establishing the Empire of the Motherland ina far country. 
The historian, deep in his movements and politics, may 
neglect this sentiment. He will be a very false historian 
indeed if he fail to perceive for how much this Queen 
Victoria has stood in the world federation of British 
peoples and power in these late years. 

There is a most fallacious maxim brought forward 
regularly in this land of party politics, that the monarch in 
Britain is a kind of registering puppet, without personal 
feelings or predilections. The newspaper phrase is ‘‘con- 
stitutional ruler,” and it is glorified in turns by either 
party when by mysterious ways intelligence leaks out 
that the monarch has strong opinions on some given sub- 
ject. Needless to debate the point here on historical 
grounds or from first principles. Suffice it to say that the 
‘constitutional ruler”’ in that sense never did exist, and, 
so long as kings and queens are human, never can 
exist. While the people’s will is in doubt, the monarch 
has as much right to his personal opinion as a wire-pulling 
politician. Whether in England any king or queen will 
ever again be able to give effect to personal opinions may 
be doubted. But that must not blind us to the fact that 
on several occasions—notably, in the case of Palmerston’s 
despatch on the 7ren¢ affair—this country owed much to 
Queen Victoria's practical wisdom and interference. Of 
late years she certainly knew more about foreign affairs 
and how to deal with them than any living Minister, or 
possible Minister. Her influence in this respect has 
probably been greater than will ever be known, and if the 
Irish Church Bill was passed in spite of her strong 
opinions, the Home Rule Bill was rejected in consonance 
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with them. Certain it is that her influence and methods 
will be a power in Court and politics for many years ; 
perhaps we ought to pray that they should extend longer 
than we dare hope they will. England will learn in good 
time how wise, even how great she was. ‘‘ Her Court 
was pure.” In that eulogium of the poet there also lies a 
world of meaning. There were no backstairs in Queen 
Victoria’s Court. There were no Court cliques, no 
coteries of influence, no whitewashings of soiled reputa- 
tions, no scandals to infect society, no fashionable follies, 
no unworthy tittlings. Of what other reign in English 
history shall as much be said? We are called a hypo- 
critical people, and are contemned for a conventional wor- 
ship of impossible virtues which we do not practise. But 
we can bear the reproach if it be directed at a pure Court, 
for a pure Court is become now by Queen Victoria’s 
governance as great a necessity as a pure home. Hence- 
forward a lax ruler and a loose Court will tumble monarchy 
in England into ruins. 

The Queen lies dead, and as a nation we know what 
we have lost. The world knows it, too, and through its 
Press has been telling us. We were envied for our Queen, 
for her virtues, sagacity, and incomparable influence, and 
the nations will be keen to note whether her death marks 
the culmination of our greatness. It is for us to show 
that we continue to wield the powers she so splendidly 
symbolised, and it is for our new King to perpetuate her 
virtues and bear with an untarnished name our greatness 
as his mother bore it before him. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


EpwaArbD VII. has come into his own, and those who know 
His Majesty best will tell you that here is no monarch who 
lightly assumes the Crown, but a King who will enter 
soberly on his responsibilities and accept with seriousness 
the cares of State he now inherits. Whether our new 
Sovereign will be as happy in the glare of a throne as he 
was amid the comparative immunity from responsibility 
which he enjoyed as Heir Apparent is beside the mark. 
As Prince of Wales he showed unremitting attention to 
every public duty, and whatever enjoyment he might 
derive from pleasure it was never allowed to stand in the 
way of any call made upon him. 

The King may be said to have learnt ‘‘ not from books, 
but from men.” This does not ascribe to him either lazi- 
ness or stupidity in youth. He fulfilled with credit such 
demands as were made by the allotted portion of the cur- 
riculum of Eton and, subsequently, of both Oxford and 
Cambridge. But the Prince of Wales never displayed any 
undue devotion to his books. The zest of life was in him, 
and he began his own education as so many others have 
done, just when lessons were finished. The King is the 
most observant of men. Not only has he come in contact 
with all the most brilliant personalities of Europe, but his 
receptive powers have made him exceptionally well 
informed. All his life he has been a good listener to 
the best that was within earshot. Those who have 
attained the top of their own trees, men like Sir Frederic 
Leighton, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Henry Irving, Lord 
Lister, and Lord Kelvin, have borne testimony that 
the Prince of Wales could discuss their subjects, and 
not infrequently stimulate them to their wisest talk 
by his direct and thoughtful questions. Herein lies 
the secret of the King’s knowledge. He has always 
inquired exactly what he wanted to know, and stored up 
much in one of the most portentous memories of his 
generation. Facts and faces the King has the gift of 
remembering with astonishing accuracy. Any one who 
ever heard him at a State ball, walking between the two 
lines of bowing guests and inquiring of the relations of 
this one or complimenting that one on some success, at 
once recognised that he was equipped with a gift of in- 
estimable value to a Sovereign, for in the throng at Court 
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there is no opportunity for prompting—nor any need. 
As with the present so with the past. To-day the King 
can recall the incidents of his tour in India with the acch- 
racy of a gazetteer, and when those who had entertainéd 
him in Hindustan came home, they were . always ‘re- 
minded even after years that his brief association with 
them was remembered with gratitude. The same is true 
in a lesser degree with regard to his visit to Canada in 1860. 

By the death of the Prince Consort and the consequent 
retirement of the Queen, the Prince of Wales took up at 
an early age a position in society more undisputed than 
that of the Prince Regent and one far more beneficial. It 
has of course been said that many people were allowed to 
come to Court who would not have been invited in other 
days, and that the Prince has at times chosen for his 
temporary associates persons who would not have been 
tolerated in the old exclusive salons. But it must be re- 
membered that the Royal Family regard all not born royah 
as equal. This isa fact not generally known. It must 
also be remembered that the Prince always kept an ex- 
ceedingly tight control over even the lightest chatter. 
Once a privileged lady ventured to make some dis- 
paraging remark about his mother. ‘‘ The Queen’s acts 
should be criticised only by those who are as good as my 
mother,” retorted the Prince, and the abashed talker 
thenceforward found her name missing from the list of 
those receiving invitations. 

The great characteristic of the King is his genial tact 
and this is supported by such charming manners that for 
the past ten years he can claim to have been the first 
gentleman of Europe. On the Continent he is most 
popular. Possessing an intimate knowledge of social 
affairs in most Continental countries, his great knowledge 
of the world has often caused him to be the arbitrator 
of those petty disputes in which German royalties find 
such polemic joys. It has always been his practice to 
encourage international friendliness, and the embassies at 
the Court of St. James’ have borne testimony to his con- 
siderate kindness towards them. 

The King has naturally never taken any prominent 
part in political life, but in questions connected with the 
housing of the poor or improvements in hospitals he has 
spoken with effect in the House of Lords. He is not a 
great orator, but he always says the right thing in the 
right way and never grows prolix. And as to his politics, 
it is no secret that until the introduction of the Irish Home 
Rule Bill he felt a warm personal admiration for Mr. 
Gladstone, and prior to that time his convictions were 
those of a moderate Liberal. He was the first of the 
Royal Family to recognise the growing importance of 
our Colonies. Any feasible scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion would have his warmest support, and his sub- 
jects at the remotest nooks of the Empire will always 
know that he is as consciously King of Greater Britain as 
of Great Britain. ' 

The King’s enthusiasm for sport is well known. No 
subject of the Crown is a better judge of a horse, and his 
racing colours have always borne a spotless repute through 
runs of bad luck and good. He is a capital rider and 
one of the best game shots in the country, and at one 
time he used to hunt a good deal. Never, perhaps, an 
ardent fisherman, he lands a few salmon on the Dee when- 
ever he goes to Scotland, and no one is more dexterous at 
deer-stalking. Cricket he used to play as a boy, and he 
visited Lord’s to see the last Australian team. 

The King is of a cheery nature, delighting to unbend 
among his own friends and deriving amusement ftom 
social intercourse. He is extremely careful in his diet, 
though he possesses a very hearty appetite, and, albeit a 
rare judge of wine, is in private satisfied with the fashion- 
able whisky and soda, He is an inveterate smoker, both 
of cigars and cigarettes. In his own set his favourite 
topic of conversation is clothes, and he has tried to free 
mankind from the frock-coat and chimney-pot hat. Ovér 
the fashion of a tie, the cut of a jacket, and even the shape 
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of a boot, he will grow loquacious, and his comments on 
other people’s sartorial views are often extremely witty. 
He is apt to sit far into the morning hours playing Bridge, 
and is only addicted to early rising at Cowes. Yachting 
he understands thoroughly, nor is hescontent to watch his 
- own boat from the window of the Squadron, but will be on 
board even in a stiff gale when she is competing for some 
cup. He is a keensoldier, anxious for War Office reform, 
and he has seen more of modern German Army manceuvres 
than any other colonel commanding an English regiment. 
A point on which it is hard to pronounce is, whether he 
will keep his roving tendencies. As Prince he has been 
given to wander whither he would, and it is not more than 
six years since a detective reported to Scotland Yard that, 
attended by a gentleman-in-waiting, the Heir of the 
Throne had been informally investigating slum life in the 
acighbourhood of Bethnal Green. It must be observed, 
however, that Royalty, even more than people of less im- 
portance, suffers from ‘‘ doubles,” agd the King observed 
. dast season that he had four various walks of life in the 
metropolis alone. 

Perhaps it was at the time when he lay stricken with 
fever and was spared in response to the prayer of the 
whole nation, regardless of differences in creed, that the 
Priace of Wales really realised the affection felt for him 
by the country. Beneath his geniality lies a sterling 
patriotism, and he has exhibited a calm courage in the 
face of dangers which has won general admiration. He 
never showed the slightest fear of assassination, and his 
personal recklessness has sorely worried those who were 
cesponsible for his safety not only when he visited Ireland 
in the bad times, but when dynamite outrages were 
occurring in London and when anarchists both at home 
and abroad were t:reatzniag his life. 


A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The Lull in South Africa 


Tue Cape on the whole has taken heart of military 
grace, and is facing up to its difficulties manfully. The 
measures taken to meet the ‘‘ invasion” are largely local, 
and the roving Boer plunderers are meeting with stout 
resistance in quite unexpected quarters. Arrests have been 
made of rebellious Dutch farmers, and the movement may 
be considered as checked. The faithful hard-worked Knox 
keeps his watch over De Wet, to prevent him breaking 
away tothe south. Lord Kitchener keeps silent, gather- 
ing in horses and men. He will probably not speak much 
till he has done something, which we may hope will be 
efficacious. A constant stream of military reinforcements 
leaves England for the front, always with undiminished 
enthusiasm. A large contingent for Baden-Powell’s Police 
sailed this week from Southampton. Would that the 
fatal weekly lists of enteric victims would diminish! 


A Protectionist Commonwealth 


The Premier of Australia, a Premier free as yet of 
Parliamentary responsibility because no Parliament exists, 
has disclosed his policy ; and it amounts to little more 
than an intention, with apologies, to impose a moderate 
tariff for revenue purposes. Unfortunately, under the 
clumsy fiscal arrangements of the Constitution, it will be 
aecessary to raise eight millions a year in order to procure 
the two millions required for Federal purposes, six millions 
being returned to the several States,:which have no real 
use forsuchasum. Mr. Reid and the Free-trade Oppo- 
sition have an opening here. 

The prosperity of democratic New Zealand is almost 
staggering. Her exports are increasing steadily, but, 
especially during the last three years, with remarkable 
swiftness ; and her trade already totals one-third of that 

- Of Australia. The experiment of State-trading continues, 
the Government having undertaken a contract to supply 
, Oats to the Imperial forces in South Africa, 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


FRANCE AND THE QUEEN—M. EMILE 
DESCHANEL—THE STATE AND THE CHURCH 


Paris: January 24 


EVENTS in Paris—all events—have sunk into insignificance before 
the tidings of the illness and death of the Queen. It has been 
said here, and one sadly realises with how much truth, that for 
the British nation this event is the end of a dream and the begin. 
ning of a great awakening. For what we see is the abrupt dissolu- 


. tion of an august tradition, Under it millions have been born, 
. married, made or lost fortunes, and died. With it there remained 


always the sense of security, of settled strength, as in a family 
under the head of the home, the tower of strength to which from 
childhood one looked up as all-powerful, all-good, a stay in trouble, 
And with this abrupt dissolution must necessarily come a great 
unsettlement of men’s minds; the miserable rearrangement and 
resettlement, so much more dreadful in the reality than in antici- 
pation, familiar to every one in the minor sphere of the broken-up 
home, has to be faced. It will not be wonderful if a note of 
pessimism be audible. So much more, then, the need for the 
genius of the nation to assert itself. The futare and a hostile 
world are in front. Britain must set her house in order, and that 
quickly, for that there is a crisis in her fortune lies beyond doubt. 
There is a feeble race of publicist in France whose delight it is 
to proclaim the exhaustion of the British race. But the well- 
springs of that energy are not yet run dry, and out of this season 
of bitter trial a new and greater Britain will arise. 

A good deal has been said, I see, in the English papers about 
the sympathetic attitude of the “real” French Press. No doubt 
it has been well-bred and courteous. I wish I could believe 
it meant anything more. But even in quarters where one 
might look forsome real understanding, one is struck once again 
by the extraordinary ignorance, and even stupidity, of the French 
journalist. Thus in more cases than I should care to mention 
there is the implication that a mere order from the Queen would 
have put an end to the war in the Transvaal ; and, incredible as it 
will seem, a tendency to glory over the final tragedy as a meet 
instance of Divine vengeance! As for the Rocheforts, Drumonts, 
and other low-class writers, their observations are the usual 
outrage on ordinary decency. They say that a country gets the 
Press it deserves. If so, Heaven pity France! 

Mistaken identity has had to answer for many annoying in- 
cidents, but perhaps none more tragic, in its way, than in the 
attack by a young Russian lady, a student, on M. Emile Deschanel, 
the octogenarian Senator and Professor at the Collége de France. 
One is spoken of as the son of “ So-and-so,” if ‘ So-and-so” be 
distinguished enough ; in this case, notwithstanding his own high 
claims to fame, M. Deschanel is best known as father of M. Paul 
Deschanel, the young President of the Chamber, who is at the 
same time one of the only two Academicians members of that 
body. I should not be surprised to know that he accepts that 
secondary position with considerable equanimity! Anyway, it 
appears that the young lady in question mistook M. Deschanel for 
some old scamp who had insulted her, waited at the door of the 
Professor’s retiring-room until he made his appearance, after 
delivering a very fashionably attended lecture on La Bruyére, 
and then fired point blank. A young lady, also a Russian, 
who was with her, divining her intention at the last moment, 
gallantly interposed and received the shot. Hopes, faint enough, 
however, are entertained of her recovery. The culprit admits 
her mistake and sheds floods of tears over the disaster to 
her friend. The most curious part of the affair is that the age 
Professor had no idea that the bullet was meant for him until, 
after the rest and sleep he is wont to take after his lecture, he 
found that half Paris had left cards—the faithful maidservant, 
true to her orders, absolutely refusing to awake her master for no 
matter whom. Master Paul received no end of congratulations 
from all sections of the House at the next sitting. 

The great debate on the Law of Association has run an un- 
usual and very distinguished course ; the speakers have been few 
and the speeches have been long, but all have reached a high 
level ; while the deputies have, on the whole, maintained a dignified 
and respectful attitude. It is admitted that all there is to say has 
been said, yet the debate on the general question is not yet con- 
cluded ; among others who are to inflict themselves on the House 
beirg the unfortunate half-crazed Millevoye! When the general 
debate is concluded, the discussion of the amendments to the 
Articles will give rise probably to very animated and prolonged 
sittings. But for all practical purposes Monday was the great and 
decisive day, when that distinguished orator and uncompromising 
supporter of the Catholic Church, Comte Albert de Mun, opened 
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fire on M. Waldeck- Rousseau, and the latter replied. It is said 
by those in a position to judge that Comte de Mun’s speech 
on this occasion attained the highest pitch of Parliamentary 
tradition. However that may be, it was a most striking perform- 
ance. To a distinguished appearance, which recalls the ideal 
cavalry officer, he adds a calm dignity and an air of authority 
which compel attention. There is far more, however, than mere 
style ; the argumentation is close and incisive, the documentation 
leaves no loophole, and the attack on the enemy is pressed, 
albeit with unfailing courtesy, with deadly swiftness. But the 
House was not to be moved ; by a majority of 80, which may be 
assumed to be the Government’s majority on the whole question, 
it was ordered that M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s reply, which took 
nearly two hours in delivery, should be “affiched,” that is, 
placarded, in every commune or parish. ‘ The law will be voted,” 
the President of the Council said the other day, and his speech 
made that assurance doubly sure. It was a great performance. 
Not a point was missed, not an argument untouched ; delivered 
with the assistance of only a few notes, it forms, as you may read 
it in full in the Journal Offciel, a summary, impeccable in literary 
form, of the principles which have guided for centuries (under the 
Monarchy and the First Republic), and must still guide, France 
in the relations between State and Church. The speeches of 
M. Ribot and M. Brisson on Tuesday were two less important 
additions to the remarkable exposition of the present political and 
religious position of the nation to which this great debate has 
given occasion—a debate worthy of France, worthy of the 
Chamber, a rarity among debates ! 


THE MAN FROM BEDFORDSHIRE 


Sobannesburg, December 20 


TAKE a quiet ordinary English county, Bedfordshire, in the 
Midlands, where life moves slowly, dawdling indifferently along, 
even as the sleeping waters of the full Ouse river that holds the old 
county capital of Bedford pleasantly on low rising banks. Influenced 
by the rugged, unadorned religion of Bunyan and Cromwell’s 
Ironside following, but unambitious before the public and careless 
of historical renown, with few remembered names and slender 
records, Bedfordshire has for centuries pursued an unnoticed agri- 
cultural way. 

But whether we speak of them slightingly or consider them 
not at all, there is yet strong, earnest stuff in these children of 
an uneventful past, and they have beneath their everyday exterior 
something of that practical stubborn imagination which has led 
generations of matter-of-fact Englishmen into the romance-invested 
regions of daring and adventure. Roused at length from their 
close-hidden villages, they have looked over the clipped hedgerows 
and brown plough furrows and monotony of onion and potato to 
a strange elsewhere, and, nearly an earth’s length away, with a 
stolid confident calm many of them have gone forth to seek oppor- 
tunity and fortune. And without any parade or prospect of favours 
or fair chances, Bedfordshire has well approved herself in South 
Africa, and asserted her worth in Johannesburg. 

Look into the inner working of the great war of to-day, and 
the astonishing and established progress of the city of the Rand. 
Called to the counsels of the Commander-in-Chief, in frequent 
communication with the chief of the Staff and the indispensable 
adviser of Generals Rundle and Dalghety during their arduous 
operations on both sides of the Vaal River in pursuit of De Wet, 
aman Bedford born, and qualified, as it were, in Johannesburg, 
has materially aided the course of the campaign by his practical 
services. 

Believing in the soundness and fighting quality in Cape 
Colony, and in the effective opposing force the British Colonial 
would make to the strength of the Boer, George Farrar proceeded, 
on reaching Cape Town last year, in the face of grave dis- 
approval from the Cape politicians, to call together, from the 
loyalty that was left, a series of mounted Volunteer corps. It was 
a moment of dire need, and in an incredibly short space of time he 
had organised and made ready the “South African Light Horse,” 
“ Roberts’ Horse,” “Loch’s Horse,” and had largely assisted to 
form and equip the “ Kaffrarian Rifles.” During the whole of the 
Wepener movement he was in the Colonial Division, closely con- 
nected with General Brabant, and then, joining Generals Rundle 
and Dalghety, left Lindley to hasten northwards after De Wet. 
Arrived at Rustenberg, in circumstances of extreme peril, with a 
mere handful of men, consisting of some of the 9th Lancers, 
Dalghety, with Farrar always in constant attendance, fell back 
successfully on Johannesburg, soon after dropping south again to 
resume operations in the Orange River Colony. 

It was no surprise to Johannesburg and South Africa that 
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Farrar should come forward with wise counsel and unfailing re- 
source in a time of difficulty and danger, for he was their 
politician financier, their foremost Outlander citizen. An extensive 
practical developer of the great gold-mining industry of the Rand, 
a typical Englishman in a cosmopolitan multitude, he had deter- - 
mined with the whole force of his judgment and his will to uphold 
British interests and the prestige of her suzerainty, even were it to 
his personal detriment, and in the very heyday of rampant 
Krugerism. 

George Farrar is a man who should be after Lord Kitchener's 
own heart. Small and spare, there is nothing superfluous about 
He is 
cut down to sheer usefulness and plain logic. He is concentrated 
iron. His mind is subtle and penetrating, firm and clear, and set 
wholly, without any turning aside, on the main idea of his life, the 
supremacy of Britain in Africa. When he speaks, his short say- 
ings are full of pith and well-digested observation 
consider appearances, is unassuming to insignificance, yet his 
almost scornful independence and fearlessness give him a keen 
personality and ensure him an obedient following. His physical 
being is equally intelligent, adroit, and exact. With a quiet 
enthusiasm he encourages every English sport in Africa, and 
excels at them himself. Especially is he a fine though reckless 
rider, and possesses an unrivalled knowledge of a horse, a know- 
ledge invaluable to the Colonial troops, who are admirably 
mounted by his personal efforts and selection. Though scarcely 
recognised by the public he is a man felt and prized where work 
is done ; he needs not the show and semblance of importance. A 
quaint and shrewd figure, sometimes hunting with the Oakley 
round Bedford, but more often busily and persistently pursuing 
Empire-building schemes in the motley South African world. 

Cannot such men, of constructive brain tempered with extra- 
ordinary experience, remain of permanent and direct use to the 
British Government, and with their proved judgment and intimate 
knowledge of matters relating to finance, trade, and industries, 
and the conditions generally, be admitted to some form of advisory 
or referential council attached to the Colonial Office? Many 
other names present themselves, doing honour to their English 
home, of Bedfordshire origin or association. There are mine 
managers, colliery engineers, R.P.R.s under Colonel Girouard, 
and George Farrar’s own two brothers, Sydney and Percy, 
capable in commerce and daring in war, the latter shot 
through the spine in a hot engagement south of Rustenberg. 
Bron Herbert, the splendid young Balliol athlete straight from the 
Oxford rowing eight, joined General Buller in Natal as represen- 
tative of the Z7mes, and only ceased his duties as chronicler of 
battles when a bullet entered his leg near Belfast, incapacitating 
him for the rest of the campaign. Compton’s Horse, to whom fell 
the difficult and dangerous task of policing Johannesburg and the 
Boer-infested district without, were formed in Bedfordshire by 
Lord Alwyne Compton, one of the county members. 

In the fighting ranks of a variety of corps are the names of 
Astell, Harvey, Payne, and Magniac, Hutton, Peel, and Russell, 
and many more from Bedfordshire. 

Very quietly, without stir or demonstration, an ordinary English 
county takes her share in the hard foundation work of the Empire, 
going steadily forward in all seriousness and confident tenacity of 
purpose. A. G. 
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FINANCE 
MR. WHITAKER WRIGHT AND MR. BOTTOMLEY 


NE of the most dangerous and disastrous of financial 
developments of late years has been the tendency to 
promote and carry on so-called mining finance companies. 
Among the most notorious instances have been the 
Bottomley and Whitaker Wright groups of companies. 
Both have resulted in heavy losses to the public. In both 
cases we have had recent reconstruction schemes, and, so 
far as Mr. Bottomley is concerned, the market and the 
public have long since come to recognise him as a 
type of financier, in no way to be taken seriously. None 
the less is he dangerous. Perhaps Mr. Whitaker Wright 
has been taken more seriously, for although in the 
Standard Exploration group there are several more or less 
doubtful companies in which the public has lost money, 
some of the companies of the London and Globe group, 
such as the Ivanhoe, the Lake View, and the two Le Roi 
concerns, had real merit. However, there were concerns 
enough of another kind, such as the Caledonia companies, 
the Loddon Valley, and others, and to these we referred 
at the time of flotation. But to-day we are dealing with 
the so-called finance companies, and it may be well to show 
what has been lost to the public. Mr. Bottomley started 
with the following companies, at the capitalisation given : 


£ 
{ West Australian Joint Stock Trust . . * 250,000 
\ West Australian Loan and General 250,000 
West Australian Market Trust 2,500,000 


There were other concerns interested. But these three 
companies were amalgamated, after the last-named had 
been reconstructed in 1898. The capital of the amal- 
gamated venture was put at 43,000,000, and the sum of 
aearly £200,000 further was raised on the reconstruction. 
Altogether, reckoning the previous reconstruction of the 
Market Trust, something like £3,700,000 was lost to the 
public ; for at the end of last week it was impossible to sell a 
Preference share in the Associated Financial Corporation, 
which took the concern over, and to get rid of the Ordinary 
a premium had to be paid. We take no count of the 
high premiums at which many of the Bottomley shares 
were bought by the public; the loss on par value is 
enough to go on with. And we are only dealing with 
the finance companies. Nor is Mr..Whitaker Wright's 
record much more alluring. We may leave out of the 
reckoning the loss of large sums in the concerns now 
embraced in the Standard Exploration, and we can ignore 
the British American Company, which still has its head 
above water. Adopting the same plan as that in dealing 
with the Bottomley fiascos, we find that Mr. Whitaker 
Wright had in hand the London and Globe and the 
West Australia Exploring and Finance Companies. 
These companies had relatively small capitals, but on the 
amalgamation shares were issued to the old holders up to 
#,1,600,000 and £400,0co more was issued to the public. 
Our readers know the rest. 

Now, the principle upon which these so-called finance 
companies work is absolutely rotten. Let us, for an ex- 
ample, take the case of the West Australia Exploring and 
Finance Company. That company paid good dividends ; 
but how? There were promoted seven issues, on which 
huge profits were made. Those companies collapsed, were 
combined in the Standard Exploration, and a compulsory 
winding-up order was conditionally made the other day. In 
other words, over-capitalisation is the way in which such 
finance companies make profits. A properly conducted 
finance company is not concerned in these methods, nor in 
jobbing in the shares of subsidiaries of other finance com- 
panies in the group, inflating markets to a dangerous 
extent. If we gave these methods their proper name the 
truth might be more emphatic than a sober-minded journal 
cares to express. Another part of the game is, of course, 
never to publish a list of assets. The shareholders are 
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absolutely in the dark as to the position of the company. 
They trust either the good reputation of titled directors 
who have sold themselves to the promoter, or else in a 
gambling spirit back the speculative enterprise of one 
man. If the latter were the intention of the shareholding 
body, there might not be so much cause for complaint ; 
but unfortunately the out-and-out gamblers are only a 
small portion of the shareholding body. 

With the many instances before us of the failure of 
this rotten method of conducting so-called finance com- 
panies, we may well feel that anything which savours of 
their methods should be eschewed. For that reason we 
greatly regret to note a tendency with prominent concerns 
to discontinue the publication of lists of assets in their 
annual reports. Some of these companies are of such 
standing that they have nothing to fear; they may have 
suffered in South Africa, may have had much capital tied 
up in deep levels, and may be desirous of a flutter in West 
Africa with a view to retrieve the position. The share- 
holders will understand that; but to cease the publica- 
tion of these lists and deprive the shareholders of what is 
legitimate information is, we think, to be deplored, for 
it sets an example under cover of which the shady pro- 
moter and market-rigger may bring disaster to other 
companies nominally of the same class, to the great loss 
of their shareholding bodies. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


The Stock Exchange and the Queen 


No more loyal body exists than the Stock Exchange, and nowhere 
has the death of the Queen evoked more heartfelt sorrow than 
among the dealers in Capel Court. The Stock markets, both in 
London and the provinces, closed on the day following the receipt 
of the sad news. One of those little touches of international 
courtesy which are a pleasing feature in our business world has 
been the warm expressions of sympathy received by the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange from the foreign bourses, some of which 
closed for the day as a mark of the universal respect with which 
our late beloved Queen was regarded. It seems out of place in 
the circumstances to have to discuss the business prospects of the 
Stock markets in connection with so great a sorrow of the nation. 
The bad news had been sadly expected; but in any case our 
relationships abroad would not lead to any fears that might dis- 
turb the markets seriously. At the accession of no other monarch 
save Edward VII. has the Stock Exchange position been a matter 
so generally affecting the people of this country. The enormous 
strides in national prosperity, the great growth of wealth, and the 
extensions of the joint-stock principle, have given a widespread 
monetary interest in passing crises to the people of the country 
at large. Happily there is no cause for fear, The one cloud is 
due to the decline in trade which is now setting in, the natural 
phase in the trade cycle which has seen the period of unrivalled 
prosperity enjoyed in the last years of Queen Victoria. That was 
bound to come in any event, and, as our own columns have 
testified, it has been observable for some months past. Our 
readers are already familiar with the effects in the various markets 
which may be expected from this natural phase in our trade 
history. 
Home Rails Unsatisfactory 


Pessimism is never very welcome, but it might be well to ask 
what is the position of the Ordinary stocks of our Home Railways, 
and the prospects of a maintained advance. Generally speaking, 
markets have looked for a bad dividend period until after the next 
July distributions, when an improvement is expected. If these 
views are persisted in, it is not at all unlikely that there will be an 
early rally in Home Rails, and should the remaining dividends 
this month be rather better than expectation that revival might 
be substantial. But, looking beyond, we may argue with conviction 
that, if trade should continue to decline, as seems probable, the 
Home Railway Ordinary stocks are more likely to fall than 
rise. during the next year or two. There may be exceptions 
among some of the passenger lines, and conceivably Dover * A” 
and Brighton “A” may improve, for the South-Eastern may be 
reaping the advantages of a policy of retrenchment, and the 
Brighton of that heavy outlay which has been so burdensome o f 
late. On the other hand, the great goods-carrying lines must 
suffer from declining trade. Expenditure will be reduced, no 
doubt ; there will be saving in the cost of coal and materials and 
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jn extra wages ; but the loss in traffics will more than outweigh 
this reduction during the first year or two. That has invariably 
been the lesson of the past at such a period as this, and with but 
few exceptions among the passenger lines a healthy pessimism is 
likely to prove more profitable than a belief that, with the saving 
jn the coal bills and the cost of materials, we are to expect much 
better dividends a year hence, 


Buy Gilt-edged Stocks 


At the risk of an accusation or two of repetition, there are 
pieces of advice that in one form or another must necessarily 
appear frequently in these columns. Trade is on the down-grade, 
or we are among the false prophets. And trade being on the 
down-grade, investors may work by clearly defined rules, and so 
make profits on their holdings. What happens at a given period 
of a trade cycle may be taken, broadly speaking, as indicating 
what we may expect at any corresponding period. Politics and 
cataclysms apart, it is not, therefore, mere guess-work or the 
imaginings of financial writers or stockbrokers, each more or less 
worthless, but the rules are as clear as our copy-book headlines 
of old. You may buy gilt-edged things at such a period as this, 
for they are bound to rise. There are reservations, of course. The 
position of Consols is difficult. The political troubles, the large 
amount of “floaters” representing Government debts that wil 
require extinction or a more permanent form, the uncertainties as 
to the future requirements—these will keep back the Government 
loans, and possibly Consols may be checked for sometime. But 
there is the tendency, and sooner or later it will show itself. You 
cannot have declining trade without the necessity, in ordinary 
circumstances, for all gilt-edged stocks to advance. Colonial 
securities should be in decided favour, owing to the new trustee 
provisions. Corporation stocks will steadily find favour again. 
Home Railway issues we discuss separately; but whatever we 
may think of the prospects of the Ordinary stocks during a period 
of declining trade, there is a steady tendency to pick up 
the Debenture and guaranteed issues. Here, then, is the field in 
which the investor may work with profit to himself. This is the 
true speculation, as opposed to merely gambling, which benefits 
only the Stock Exchange and the promoters. A good railway 
debenture may easily put on 8 or Io points in the course of the 
next four or five years, so that the holder would have a security of 
the highest class, which, if he realised at the then prices and bought 
at these, would have returned him, counting in capital appreciation 
with profit, a yield of perhaps 5 per cent. on his money for the 
period, and that is no bad result nowadays. 


Westralians 


So utterly discredited has the West Australian market become 
that it is well-nigh impossible to advise the public that there are 
opportunities in it for profitable investment. The repeated 
scandals, embracing the Ivanhoe, the Lake View, the Brownhill, 
the Associated and other leading properties, have naturally 
sickened the public. Well may they ask, Is no Westralian mine 
properly managed? Undoubtedly honest mine management and 
honest directing from this side are the two chief requirements of 
Westralia, and until they are secured there is not much hope. 
Unfortunately in respect of several of the mines it appears likely 
that, market manipulation apart, the shares must decline on 
merits. We have been convinced against our will in the case of 
both the Lake View and the Boulder Perseverance. As regards 
the latter, the market is very limited, and might be easily mani- 
pulated so as to give an erroneous impression, but practical miners 
on the field who know something of the properties are strongly 
condemning both. The Ivanhoe is apparently all right, and so 
is the Great Boulder, one of the few mines that have had con- 
sistently fair treatment. The Kalgurli, and, more speculatively, 
the Cosmopolitan and Associated Northern Blocks also offer 
some inducements to those who will buy during the prevailing 
depression. 

Rhodesians to Buy 


The Rhodesian market is in a very curious condition. Prices 
have been severely depressed during the past account. It is not 
altogether due to the South African war. The fact is that there 
is considerable fear of one or two Stock Exchange disasters in 
which this market may be concerned. Probably the fears are 
greatly exaggerated, but there has undoubtedly been some forced 
selling, and as during the recent period of gloom there have been 
no buyers about, the opportunity was seized by the market 
“bangers” to knock down prices severely. Undoubtedly this is 
the time to buy Rhodesians. Speculators who cannot pay for 
their shares are not wanted, for carrying-over facilities are not 
goed, But for those who can pay for shares and wait there are 
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undoubted bargains. Most prominent among these are Matabele 
Reefs, and other shares that should receive attention are Rho- 
desian Explorations, Mashonaland Agencies, V.V. Gwandas, West 
Nicholsons, Selukwes, and Geelongs. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


BETA,—Warnford Court, E.C. 

CRAIGLEE.—(1) Our views are based on the decline in trade, and if 
we are correct you should purchase at considerably lower prices in about 
three years’ time. There is no question of unsoundness. (2) You might 
do worse in the meantime than hold such issues as the Egyptian Daira 
Sanieh or State Domains Loans, or even mix in a few Chinese 6 per cent. 
Gold Bonds with these, and, say, Local Loans stock, or some of the 
Colonial or Corporation issues. These may serve you better than Consols 
for a year or two, for we gather that you wish to repurchase your shares on 
the reaction, 

C. A. C.—(1) Excellent. 
but will be all right in a few years’ time. 
prefer Chinese 6 per cent. Gold Bonds. 


(2) Not the best you might have chosen, 
(3) No. We would very much 


IN PASSING 


KINGSHIP 


THE tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now : 
Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea, 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 
Now call we our high court of parliament : 
And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 
That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best govern’d nation, 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. 

— Shakespeare. 


The King’s speech at his first Privy Council impressed all 
present by its force, directness, and dignified simplicity. It was, 
beyond doubt, his own and not a rehash of other people’s views. 
Owing, perhaps, to the fact that his position has shut him out 
from an active part in politics, the fact that the King is really a 
most capable speaker has been more or less overlooked. Yet on 
going back for the last ten years over his speeches one finds that 
in their way they are models of carefulness, common sense, and 
right feeling modestly expressed. Any one present at an Imperial 
banquet at the Hétel Cecil last year will remember what an effect 
the King produced by a single sentence. A Minister of the Crown 
had declaimed at some length as to the nation’s gratitude for the 
Prince’s deliverance from the attack of the insane Sipido. The 
right hon. gentleman exhausted the vocabulary in the way of 
“heartfelt,” “sincere,” “this great nation,” and so on. The 
Prince in his reply uttered a word of thanks and then added 
simply, “ But ia these matters, my lords and gentlemen, we are in 
God’s hand.” 


The Kaiser’s aptitude for changing his mind gave the Court at 
Osborne and the naval authorities at Portsmouth a good deal of 
anxiety last Saturday and Sunday, and the cruiser Minerva was 
sent on a wild goose chase. It was known that the Emperor 
intended to make the run from Flushing to Port Victoria, but it 
was by no means improbable that, as soon as he was at sea, he 
would make the run direct to Cowes, so on Saturday night the 
Minerva had orders to cross over to Flushing and escort the 
Kaiser’s packet. Unfortunately nearly all her crew were on 
Sunday leave, and it was nine o'clock at night before a navigating 
party could be mustered. Now, owing to the intricacies of the 
Channel and the difficulty in the way of picking up the leading 
marks in the dark, warships are not allowed to enter or leave the 
harbour at night, and as the night was very dark and squally it 
was held to be imprudent to waive the port regulation. Hence 
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on Sunday morning, at the absurdly late hour of 9.45, the ship 
left Portsmouth with orders to inquire at Dungeness and Dover 
as to whether anything had been seen of the Engeland. If the 
answer was in the affirmative it would follow that the Kaiser was 
proceeding direct to Cowes, in which case the A/inerva was to 
pelt back at her highest speed, communicate with Portsmouth by 
the wireless -telegraph, and by this means the news would reach 
Cowes. The Kaiser, however, kept to his programme, and the 
Minerva’s trip ended in smoke. 


Sir Thomas Barlow, M.D., whose services were requisitioned 
during the last days of the Queen’s illness, was one of the New 
Year baronets. A typical Lancastrian, he is short and burly in 
figure and generous and kind-hearted in disposition. Among the 
s‘udents at University Hospital, where he is Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, and the staff at the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Children, to which he is Consulting Physician, his popu- 
larity is extraordinary; while in the welfare of each of his 
hospital patients he takes a more than professional interest. 
In the examination hall—for he is one of the examiners to 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons—he is noted for his 
fair and gentlemanly treatment of candidates—features which are 
by no means too common. The impression conveyed by the daily 
Press that he is a specialist “in cerebral circulation” is quite in- 
accurate. His early reputation was made asa children’s doctor, 
and he was the first to diagnose the disease of “ scurvy rickets” in 
infants, known among the German medical profession as “ Barlow’s 
disease.” But it is as a thoroughly sound all-round physician, 
rather than a specialist, that he is now famous. Sir Thomas’ 
London house is in Wimpole Street, while he has a country house 
at Great Missenden, a little village in the heart of the Chiltern 
Hills, and much of his spare time is spent in cycling round this 
beautiful neighbourhood. His eldest son, the future Sir Allan 
Barlow, distinguished himself at Marlborough College, where 
he was soon head of the school, and now at Oxford he is com- 
pleting his education prior to entering the Civil Service. 


Some time will be needed to habituate the public to a number 
of new turns of expression that forthwith come into use. For 
many a day people, wishing to speak of His Majesty the King, 
will have to restrain themselves as their lips instinctively shape 
the words “the Prince of Wales” ; and so, too, with regard to the 
Princess of Wales, our new Queen Consort. But the Duke of 
York—for the present, at least—remains Duke of York, with the 
addition of “ Duke of Cornwall,” to which he succeeds by his 
father’s elevation ‘to the Throne. The error may, however, be 
checked at the outset of describing His Royal Highness yet awhile 
as Prince of Wales. This he is not, for the Princedom, with its 
accompanying Earldom of Chester, does not come by descent, but 
is created by letters patent. When Lord: Salisbury and his Cabinet 
colleagues have been confirmed in their respective offices by the 
new Sovereign, they will be “His Majesty’s Ministers,” and so 
through all the ramifications of the State and Government depart- 
ments, the Navy, the Army, and the rest. The lawyers scarcely 
need to be reminded that when they plead on the Common Law 
side it will be: before “the King’s Bench Division,” while those 
who are entitled to wear “silk” are no longer Q.C.’s but K.C.’s, 
For a while these and similar changes are certain to provide pit- 
falls in daily conversation, for Man is a slow, conservative animal 
who takes his time to fall into new grooves. That is why on 
January 1 each year, while yet brimful of good “resolutions,” he 
generally starts business by heading his letters with the date of 
the year before. 


The new reign will render necessary a re-settlement of the 
Civil List—in other words, a Parliamentary adjustment of the 
financial provision the due maintenance of the kingly state and 
dignity. It may be presumed that, broadly speaking, this adjust- 
ment will follow thle lines of the one that was made on Queen 
Vv ictoria’s accession. It was,eas it has been in successive reigns 
since George III. surrendered his hereditary revenues, in the 
nature of a “bargain” between the Crown and the people. In 
the reign precedirig, George II. was guaranteed an income of 
£800,000, any deficiency in that amount being made good by 
Parliamentary grafts. Now, however, the bargain goes on the 
principle that the sovereign exchanges his hereditary revenues for 
a fixed annual sum; and is virtually relieved of all public charges, 
In speaking of these hereditary revenues, the incomes of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and of the Duchy of Cornwall must be left 
out of account, not being included in the surrender, but remaining 
payable to the Sdvereign and the Heir Apparent respectively. 
They were, in fact, and continue, private property, in exactly the 
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and Norfolk great territorial magnates. 


Queen Victoria’s Civil List, as settled by Parliament when she»: 


came to the Throne, was £385,000, of which £60,coo was assigned 


to the Privy Purse, the other principal items being for expenses — 


and salaries of the Household, and retired allowances. The other 
side of the “bargain” stood thus: The net surplus of the 
surrendered Crown Lands amounted to £150,000, to which should 
be added certain charges for Royal parks and palaces, amounting 
to £60,000, At that time these were defrayed out of the gross. 
income of the Crown Lands, but are now voted by Parliament, 
The total produce of Crown Lands available for the public was, 
therefore, about £210,000; but it was mentioned in a Parlia- 
mentary report, issued so recently as 1889, that the net surplus of 
Crown Lands available for public uses had risen in the interval to. 
about £396,000. More striking still was the increased yield from 
what are known as “the small branches of the Hereditary 
Revenue.” The first yearly payment from that source was only 
£5,000, whereas in the year 1888-89 no less a sum than 
£68,000 from “the small branches” was surrendered to the 
Exchequer. 


Another but smaller financial consequence of the change of 
sovereignty will be a re-settlement of the provision whereby, 
under a special fund created in 1889, £9,000 was assigned annu- 
ally out of the Consolidated Fund for the Prince of Wales’ 
children, the Duke of Clarence being then alive. Its object was, 
as stated at the time, ‘‘to prevent repeated applications to Par- 
liament, and to establish the principle that the provision for 
children should hereafter be made out of grants adequate for 
that purpose which have been assigned to their parents.” The 
administration of this special fund was left in the discretion of 
the Prince of Wales, but subject to “the sanction of Her Majesty 
and the assent of the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.” 


The decision of Mr. Justice Kennedy and Mr. Justice Darling - 


in the case of the West Islington election petition will fit in pretty 
well with general opinion, The basis of the petition was that 
certain persons who, it was admitted, had voted after eight o’clock 
were improperly allowed to vote in spite of the fact that they had 
been given voting papers. This question also furnished the only 
legal finding in the case. It may thus be taken to be settled law 
that if you have got your voting paper before eight you are 
entitled to record your vote whatever the time may be. It seems. 
probable, however, that it is not enough that you have been 
admitted before the doors are closed : the crucial point is whether 
or not you have got a voting paper before eight o’clock. In the 
case in question fourteen voters obtained their papers after 
8 P.M., and it would seem therefore that these votes were void. 
Upon the ground, however, that such votes did not in fact inter- 
fere with the result of the poll (the majority being nineteen), and 
that the irregularities were without corrupt intent, the petition was 
dismissed. It is wholesome from a general point of view that an 
occasional election petition should be forthcoming. 


A very warm dispute between Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji and 
Barlow has attained unpleasant publicity. Both are splendid 
sportsmen, but neither is exactly reticent in speaking his mind. 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji awakened a good deal of ill-feeling by some in- 
judicious comments when he was in Australia. On this matter it 
is a pity anything more was said after the conclusion of the match. 
As for Barlow, not only was he a great cricketer in his day, but he 
is a most conscientious umpire, and a very sensitive man, who: 
would acutely feel the smallest imputation. Happily the matter is 
peaceably settled. Mr. F. E. Lacey, the secretary of the Mary- 
lebone Cricket Club, is reported in the Press to have written of 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji as the Indian Prince. Such a social blunder is 
quite inexcusable, and to no one would it be more annoying than 
to the noble batsman himself. 


Among the King’s Counsel just called is Mr. A. G. Steel, the 
famous cricketer. He practised in the North-Western Circuit 
until a comparatively short time ago, when he came to London, 
and now wears silk. All his brothers were fine cricketers, Douglas 
being an excellent bat, H. B. a big hitter, and E. E. a capital slow 
bowler ; but Allan, of course, was the best. Theoretically he has 
an unsurpassed knowledge of the game, and not only was he a 
magnificent bat, a brilliant field, and the best amateur slow bowler 
this country has perhaps produced, but he was incomparably the 
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greatest captain. He was skipper of England v. Australia, of 
Cambridge University, and of the Gentlemen v. Players, as well 
as of I Zingari v. Gentlemen. His early retirement from the game 


‘owing to his increasing practice at the Bar was an irreparable 


loss. 


The latest story of De Wet. 


| 


An English gentleman hailing | 
from the West Country and serving in the Imperial Yeomanry | 
De Wet received him with the greatest | 
_courtesy and entertained him most hospitably. When the English- 


man referred to the anxiety his family at home would feel about | 


him, De Wet told him to write a long telegram and he would have 
it transmitted for him free of charge. At the next engagement he 
had the Englishman placed on a hill whence he and his escort could 
watch the fight, after putting his captive on parole. Finally, on the 
exchange of prisoners, the Englishman grasped De Wet cordially 
by the hand, thanked him, and added, “ If you ever get to England, 
remember you must come and stay with me.” 


The late Mr. Frederic Myers, the Secretary of the Psychical 
Research Society, was a man whose profound sincerity and sim- 
plicity of character stamped its impress on even a chance conver- 
sation. 
inspector of schools, but at Leckhampton House he used to gather 
round him all the inquiring minds of the University, both Don 
and undergraduate. Popular in society, and a man who never 
spared himself exertion, he really died of overwork. His wife is 
a sister of the lady who is now the wife of Sir H. M. Stanley, and 
who, as Miss Tennant, was so adept at catching the popular eye 
with her pictures of the London street urchin. 


Of darts from Lattice shot beware, 
Lovers, as by the streets you go ; 
More like are they to pierce you through 
Than ever bolt or arrows were. 
Nor right nor left as on you fare 
Look up, Lut keep your eyes full low, 
And dants from Lattice shot beware. 


And if no Leech of skill be there, 
Soon as you have received the blow, 
Yourself on God’s compassion throw ; 
Death holds you, to the priest repair ; 
Of darts from Lattice shot beware. 


By Duc Charles d Orleans, 


It is not easy to speak patiently of even so great a man as 
M. Ysaye when one has beard him translate Beethoven into 
Ysayese without any sign of hesitation or scruple. At last Satur- 
day’s “Pop” the Quartet in G major (Op. 13) was terribly 
mangled ; the values of the notes and the time were distorted out 
of all recognition, so that in the place of a broad and massive 
piece of music we were provided with an airy and impertinent 
ballet. A genius may be allowed a reasonable license in inter- 
pretation, yet if choice must be made between Beethoven and Ysaye, 
we are on the side of Beethoven. ‘The performance of Brahms’ 
Pianoforte trio in C minor (Op. 101) was more satisfactory, 
although the ’cellist was rather between the upper and nether mill- 
stones and very little of his part was,audible. Herr Schénberger 
played Chopin’s “ Funeral March” Sonata in a manner more 
straightforward than sympathetic, and Mr, Meux’s singing was of 
the style described once for all by Tacitus ; “ Affectatur praecipue 
asperitas soni et fractum murmur.” 


Strictly speaking, Oxford Hilary term runs from January 14 
to March 30 and Cambridge Lent term from January 8 to March 


» 27, but lectures and other incidental delights are only provided 


by the benevolent authorities during the eight weeks or so which 
make up “ full term,” and which begin respectively on January 23 
and January 15. The ordinary undergraduate “keeps” these 
eight weeks and none other, except where relentless tutors or 
energetic boat-club captains lure their victims up a few days 
earlier to get them shaken down in their respective spheres before 
term actually begins. Both the ’Varsity crews got to work before 
full term, as duly recorded in the daily papers, but the Oxford 
eight, rowing up to Wednesday last only two out of eight old 
Blues in residence, is as yet only provisional. College eights are 
in evidence daily, practising for the Lents at Cambridge and 
Torpids at Oxford. At Oxford the terrors of “ Honour Mods.,” 
which begin on March 7, are weighing more or less heavily on 
the minds of their victims, who this year are for the first time to 
be divided into four classes, the second class having in recent 
years assumed such alarming proportions. 


There was nothing of the dreamer about this acute | 
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THE NIGHT 


ON what sea sailest thou ? 

Under what stars thy track? 
Darkness and silence ’twixt us fall. 
I see a dim ship, thee at the prow. 
Sail on, and look not back. 

I will not call, 


Thy guides are stars these skies 
And they lead 
Thou 


Contain not. 

Thee homeward. wilt not 
wander more. 

Rest still, my vagrant heart and eyes! 

Two souls slake their full need, 


And close the door. 














THE END OF A REIGN 


AN OSBORNE IMPRESSION 


On the top of a hill well out of East Cowes is the Prince 
of Wales’ Lodge, a whity-brown one-story structure, 
with a gate in front of it, and a backing of trees. At the 
gate, if you come to see sentries, you will be disappointed. 
Here the man with the busby stands not at ease. 
Ordinarily it is a man in a long drab coat with a silk hat 
and a cockade. To-day it is a case of two policemen of 
the A Division, Metropolitan, and the manindrab. If you 
stand by that gate in the gusty January morning, you see 
in front of you a lane which might have dropped out of 
Hampstead. It is a sandy lane of fair width, and flanked 
on either hand by trees. Left of you is a real public-house, 
and a narrower lane that leads to Whippingham. Beyond 
the public-house you get visions of the country that leans 
towards Spithead—a faded, sloping kind of country, cut up 
by hedges and an occasional farm, and lying still and chill 
under a chill and still grey and white sky. To your right 
again is another sandy lane with lines of tall trees and an 
ochre-coloured house in the distance, while below isa second 
ochre-coloured house set in a garden, stragglingly fenced. 
Of Osborne House itself you see nothing. Even the tall 
flagstaff on the Queen’s Tower is hidden from your ken. 
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It was outside the Prince of Wales’ Gate, and with 
nothing more to look upon than what I have set down im 
so many words, that Cowes and the Newspaper Press kept 
the strange vigil which came to a close on Tuesday even. 
ing last. To go no further back, Saturday had been a 
wearing day. Sunday had been neither better nor worse, 
So also was it with Monday. There were bulletins, 
arrivals and departures, the occasional goings to and fro. 
of Royal gallopers, and much despatching of newspaper 
boys to the telegraph office down in Cowes. But the 
watching, the waiting, and the suspense were dreary 
even to monotony. On Monday night, which was a black 
night without a star, the thirty or forty steadfast journalists 
who watched at this gate for the tidings all the world 
expected in sorrow, gathered for the most part in the 
Prince of Wales’ Lodge, or in the public-house opposite, 
which is also called the Prince of Wales. In the lodge 
were a roaring fire, various chairs, a couch, and the 
latest bulletin. In the public-house were sack and a little 
bread and cheese, also a sofa on a landing which had not 
yet been hired. But there was the midnight bulletin to 
wait for, and after that there might be other bulletins. So 
that the Newspaper Press remained where it was, snoozing 
fitfully, talking ‘‘ shop,” refreshing itself, and wondering, 

The midnight bulletin had little or nothing of portent 
to offer, and the waiting went on. At dawn on Tuesday 
there was something of a descent into Cowes for bed and 
breakfast—two hours’ bed, and breakfast of the pot-luck 
order. Then back one came up the sandy lane and past 
the trees and the villas to the Prince of Wales’ Lodge. 
Still the same man in drab; still the two policemen of the 
A Division ; still the misty country, the cold sky, and the 
handful of steadfast journalists. 

The first bulletin of the day had not been favourable. 
Cowes came up in occasional dogcarts or afoot to write 
its name in the album provided for that purpose at the 
lodge. The journalists wrote things on bits of paper, and 
now and again sent off fat boys on bicycles with their 
lucubrations. All morning and well into the afternoon 
the standing about and quiet gossiping continued. A man 
with a camera came and took some snap-shots. A man 
with a pencil drew. About one o'clock there was a bulletin 
to the effect that the Queen had been conscious for a few 
moments, and was now asleep. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said some, 
‘* she is going to pull through after all.” The wise shook 
their heads. Then it became known that Mr. Balfour 
and the Duchess of York were expected, and carriages 
went forth to meet them. And at four o'clock came 
the announcement which practically put an end to all 
hope. ‘‘ The Queen,” it ran, ‘‘is slowly sinking.” The 
cyclists looked to their machines ; the steadfast journalists 
became more steadfast than ever. In the course of hours 
it was dusk and gloom and blackness again. But there 
was still no news. Nobody doubted for a moment, how- 
ever, that the news to come could only be of one kind. 
And at a few minutes after seven o'clock it came. The 
Queen’s reign had ended. 

There is no moral. The passing which took place in 
the neighbourhood of that gate took place in the quiet, 
and utterly without circumstance. There were neither 
signs nor wonders, portents nor differences. The corre- 
spondent of the Zzmes averred that ‘‘ one could almost 
hear the beating of the wings of the Angel of Death.” We 
did not observe it. Of the hundred or so journalists taking 
turns of duty at the Prince of Wales’ Lodge, probably not 
one had come down quite knowing what to expect when 
Her Majesty’s death should occur, and it is equally pro- 
bable that not one of them went away without a certain 
feeling of disappointment. For as a matter of fact the 
Queen as by instinct met death as a private woman. If 
she had had choice in the matter she would no doubt have 
elected to die exactly as she did die—with her family 
around her and her state comfortably put by. Her death, 
like her life, became her, and one may write of it ‘‘ nothing 
but well and fair.” 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, $.W. 


THE laughter has faded {from our lips, and to-day we are in grief 
for the Queen. She has so long been part and parcel of the State 
that it was with quite a shock that the bare possibility of her 
death came home to us. Of course we all knew she was not 
jmmortal, but we had forgotten it. To us born contemporary with 
her grandchildren, it was an absolute novelty to hear any mention 
of the Queen’s health. Within our memory, at all events, no 
bulletin had ever before been officially issued about her, and none 
of us can recollect an occasion when her health prevented her 
taking her daily drives. Now she is dead in the fulness of years, 

The girl who, with wraps hastily huddled on, came pale and 
surprised to receive the greeting and homage of Lord Melbourne, 
has ruled as no Sovereign in history has ruled before. Even for 
the Continent she stands as the foremost figure of her time, and 
in the “ Victorian” era will be commemorated to all future genera- 
tions the achievements of the period that is closing. And whata 
life she lived! She met the twentieth century and witnessed the 
inauguration of the great Australian Commonwealth. But to her 
Chartism was as familiar a term as Pro-Boerism ; she could recall 
the day of the stage-coach as she watched the progress of a 
motor-car; and whilst by her private wire at Osborne she 
could communicate with every crowned head in Europe, she 
could remember the day when the twopenny post was a 
wonderful novelty. She has travelled to Florence in less 
time than she took in making her first journey to Edinburgh 
and she leaves the monarchy an honoured though more demo- 
cratic institution, which she took amid ominous signs and has 
supported with dignity amid revolutions which shook nearly all 
the thrones of Europe. It is one of the causes of the sway she 
held over the hearts of successive generations that she never 
failed to move with the times. The Sovereign who was brought 
up on the novels of Sir Walter Scott read those of Marie Corelli ; 
the pupil of Mendelssohn commanded a performance of “ Lohen- 
grin” at Windsor. She who had sung duets with Grisi and Jenny 
Lind listened to the vocalisation of Marchesi, whilst the Sovereign 
who was taught statecraft by Lord Melbourne astonished Mr. 
Gladstone, who spoke with reverence of his impression of her 
character and abilities, and she has, it is well known, said that 
next to Disraeli, of all her Premiers, she has best liked Lord 
Rosebery. To the younger generation the Queen has been the 
Sphinx of the Nineteenth Century, who looked on all men 
and Ministries and dynasties crumble, and yet saw preserved 
that marvellously simple dignity to which all who ever came in 
contact with her have borne testimony. 

In our day the Queen’s relationship with society was distant. 
But no one was more thoroughly acquainted with all its thoughts 
and all its doings. That bodyguard of great dames of honour, 
who one by one have preceded her into the lone land no eye has 
seen, told her all that happened. To each guest she never failed 
to address some happy phrase, showing that she knew something 
personal about him or her. The Queen could have no coterie, but 
her influence was greater as a check on society than most people 
imagine, and her vigilant supervision of the lists of Court invita- 
tions on many occasions startled successive Lord Chamberlains. 

It is the tendency of my sex to take a side, to want to 
fight for our convictions, and as we cannot go sword in hand 
to preach our crusade, some of us like to court an ecstatic martyr- 
dom for the sake of our prejudices. One great power of the Queen 
over the hearts of her subjects was that she never showed any 
prejudice which ran counter to the force of united opinion. This 
was not because she was without opinions of her own. Her views 
were very decided, and she could intimate them with a firmness 
which admitted no reply. But she was aconstitutional Sovereign, 
and she always realised it. Her tact enabled her never to arouse 
any angry feelings among her subjects, though she often suggested 
to her Ministers modifications of Bills to be presented to Parlia- 
ment. When the Home Rule Bill was before Parliament it was 
reported that the Queen had said she should never sign it. But, 
though the proposal was the most repugnant to her of all ever put 
constitutionally, it is doubtful if she made the observation, 

The affection of her people for the Queen has gradually aug- 
mented to a more ardent devotion with the rise of our generation. 
As domestic sorrows swept down some of her own children and 
all those friends of early years who are even more dear than kins- 
folk, the nation endeavoured to repay with its love all the care 
and devotion she had lavished upon it. No one will deny that the 
second Jubilee was more enthusiastic than the first, and the welding 
of the Empire has had the personality of the Sovereign for its pivot. 
We know that year in, year out, with no holiday and no complaint 
the Queen has worked hard for her nation, devoting some hours of 
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each day to severe application with Ministers and Secretaries, whilst 
her own family affairs alone would have been almost too great a 
burden for any ordinary woman. Long after the age when strong 
men retire from the cares of business and enjoy their ease by their 
own fireside, the Queen has done her daily work, and done it well. 
Every ramification of European politics, every domestic trouble 
in all the branches of her great family tree, was grasped by the 
Queen. She was not only the figure-head, she was, to a great 
extent, the brain of it all as well. She has left it on record that she 
never signed a paper without understanding its contents, an 
honourable feat of which few Ministers of the Crown could 
boast. But the tale is told at length and the labourer’s task is 
done. 


REST 


CoME lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate death. } 


Praised be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise ! praise ! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 


The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I 
know, 

And the soul turning to thee O vast and well-veiled death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 
Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the 
prairies wide, 
Over the dense-packed cities all and the teeming wharves and 
ways, 
I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee O death. 
Whitman, 


A GREAT CHILD 


THE poor children of a great city have few illusions, for the 
strenuous alertness of life soon clears their dreamy eyes. There 
were two little unkempt mites of girls on Tuesday amongst the 
visitors to a quaint old Palace in London which has been made a 
generous Royal gift to its citizens. They understood but vaguely 
that its dim cool rooms were once the home of a little fair-haired 
Princess whom fancy still lovingly pictures at play in the grounds. 
of the old Palace, or thoughtfully gazing from its windows at the 
city which lies beyond the long vista of trees—that city which in 
after days vibrated so strangely to all the joys and sorrows of her 
life. The two small girls were keenly interested in the contents 
of the Royal nursery. The elder one—a scanty thin-armed morsel 
with solemn eyes—held up her chubby baby-sister to see the toys 
in the doll’s-house, and told her in the most approved educational 
manner how these had once been the Queen’s toys, and how the 
Queen was now “a very old lidy,” for she had “see’d” her on 
Jubilee Day. She further impressed on little chubby-face that the 
Queen was the kindest person in the whole world, and she in- 
variably rounded her remarks by saying that the Queen was 
“ awful good.” 

The life-story of that little Princess can be read from the pic- 
tures in her old rooms of the Palace, but no tribute to her memory 
is more beautiful than to say that she remains in the thoughts of 
the little children as an example of all that is good and kind. 

How different from the little Londoner's conception of the 
Queen are the thoughts of another girl whom an ocean divides 
from this country. For her the Great White Queen has never left 
the princess stage of youth and beauty, and is always clothed in 
gorgeous robes of State and always wears a jewelled crown. And 
when she herself makes believe to be the Queen her playmates 
crown her with leaves, and offer tribute of shells, and sing and 
dance before her. 

But to-day, whether we think of her as the little Princess or as. 
the Great, Wise Queen, the message has come to us that she is 
gone for ever to that “still land” where 


Good the water is, good the land is ! 
Whoso once hath reached it, leaves it 
Nevermore. For that land, truly, 
Is the real Bimini. 
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‘FIAMETTA ARRIVES 


+ Her eyes were like the wave within ; 
Like water reeds the poise 
Of her soft body, dainty thin ; 
And like the water’s noise 
Her plaintive voice. 
D. G. Rossetti. 


EVEN as I write I feel again the thump of my thick pigtail on my 
back as I take the schoolroom stairs in a flying leap. A leap 
which, while it sent the blood coursing through my veins in the 
joy of motion, always left me uncomfortably conscious that my 
legs and my frock were out of proportion ; and that it was the legs 
which were to blame. A large hole in the knee of my stocking, 
aggressively conspicuous—and that in spite of a liberal application 
of schoolroom ink to the knee itself—only served to emphasise 
a resentful feeling we occasionally bore towards our own members. 
Did they not take what seemed to be an irresponsible and 
malignant pleasure in getting us into trouble with the authorities ? 
How else could one account for so many and unforeseen con- 
tingencies? > 

Three several bumps followed mine, as the boys, with the 
egotism of their sex, shouldered past me, having pulled me back 
by my hair, that they might be first to reach the red baize door 
leading to the hall. While three-year old Lucy, fresh from the 
hands of nurse and reproachfully tidy, brought up the rear. 

Once collected on the doorstep, we stood in an expectant row 
awaiting the arrival of that unknown, much surmised little girl 
with the strange foreign name, whom the authorities kept warning us 
to treat tenderly. Our mental attitude was, in consequence of these 
repeated warnings, coldly critical We were not unprepared to 
disapprove of the stranger thus thrust upon us ; my promise to 
her father kept me silent as to my forebodings ; but there was 
little time to ventilate our opinions, for even as we arranged 
ourselves, the dogcart, with mother upright and capable upon the 
box, bowled up the drive, and our visitor was in our midst. 

There was no shyness in her greeting as she shook hands with 
us, in what we instantly resented as a “ grown-up sort of way.” 

Let me look at you, Fiametta, and try to picture you as you 
struck me that first afternoon ! 

A slim brown child of ten, with oval face and curious parti- 
coloured hair: hair that in its shadows was dark as the oak settle 
in the hall, and that the sunshine burnished into brightness, 
gleaming golden as the new brass harness of father’s best cart- 
horse. 

All Fiametta’s frocks were blue, an almost atmospheric blue, 
dark yet intense; they fell in soft lines about her body. She 
never wore stiff starchy clothes like mine, which when first put on 
would resemble the skirts of a ballet-dancer in their brevity and 
the abrupt angle they made with my waistband. Fiametta’s 
frocks were certainly short, but they seemed to clothe her in- 
finitely more than mine did me.. I know now why it was. Then I was 
only conscious of an uncomfortable difference in our appearance, a 
difference as perplexing as it was annoying. 

“ Now, Janey, take your little friend and show her the school- 
room and the nursery, and the room she is to share with you,” said 
mother ; then, turning to Fiametta, “ You'll soon feel at home here, 
my dear, and it will be nice for you to have other children to play 
with.” 

“Will it?” asked Fiametta dubiously, as rnother drew me for- 
ward. I held out my hand to her in silence and we climbed the 
front stairs together. Paul and Harry, who had been staring at 
the newcomer much as they had stared at the new Himalaya ram, 
departed through the red baize door again to discuss events in 
leisured ease in the harness room. 

“What slippery stairs !” exclaimed Fiametta, clutching at me. 
“ Don’t you often fall down ?” 

“We hardly ever use these stairs, these are mother’s.” 

“How funny to have lots of separate stairs. We've only one 
where I live ; but then there’s only daddie and me. O what a 
pretty room !” 

I felt gratified. Fiametta had rushed to the open window and 
was hanging over the sill, burying her nose in the Gloire de Dijon 
roses that surrounded it. 

“This is where we shall sleep. Here’s your bed and here’s 
mine.” 

She drew her head in from the window and came to sit beside 
me on the bed. “My daddie says I shall love you,” she re- 
marked. Then, throwing her arms round my neck—“and I hope 
I shall. Please try to love me!” This time there was a timid 
questioning ring in the voice which was appealing. The boys 
were not there, so! kissed her, and in token of my friendship 
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volunteered to show her my dolls: To my joy I found that she 
was sound on the subject of dolls, and had brought two with her, 
quite superior specimens, rejoicing in names which at the time 1 
made no attempt to pronounce. 

Presently nurse came to unpack Fiametta’s clothes. Lucy came 
too and pursued her silent investigation of our guest unquestioned, 
for Fiametta noticed her not at all. 

She possessed what seemed to me an endless number of frocks ; 
most of them of the same soft thin woollen stuff she was wearing, 
and all of them blue, that curious blue. 

“Which is your Sunday frock, Miss?” asked nurse, looking 
somewhat disapprovingly at the heap of blue garments on the bed, 

“IT don’t wear a different frock on Sundays to other days—why 
should I?” 

“Don’t you have a best frock and hat for church, Miss?” 
nurse asked sharply. 

“T never go to church,” Fiametta answered indifferently ; “jt 
bores dad.” 

Nurse gasped, while I felt a thrill of pleasant excitement an 
wished that Harry were present at these revelations. This visitor 
of ours was evidently full of surprises. 

“You'll have to go to church here, Miss, any way. I never 
heard of such a thing!” and nurse muttered angrily to herself as 
she hung up the blue frocks in the big lavender-scented wardrobe, 

Fiametta, seated on the end of the bed swinging her slim feet 
aid humming a tune, watched her unconcernedly as she said: 
“Oyes! I'll goto church here with all of you. Dad said Pd 
have to ; he went, and says it’s such apretty church. You see it’s 
country here, and so one has more time for these things.” 

Nurse turned and glared at this audacious child. “I think you're 
as heathenish as your name!” she exclaimed, and stalked out of 
the room. 

‘What a strange person !” mused Fiametta, in a tone of polite 
wonder that was most impressive. ‘ What did she mean about 
my name? It is the beautiful name of a beautiful lady. I’m 
going to be a beautiful lady when I am grown up. I shall bea 
columbine, I think, or a fairy princess.” 

This calm assumption was unbearable ; so I asked incredu- 
lously, “ How do you know ?” 

Fiametta smiled—the conscious smile of one who is the re- 
pository of an agreeable secret. ‘“ My daddie says so, and he 
knows all about that sort of thing because he is a poet. He has 
written lots of poetry about me.” 

“He wrote a poem about Lucy when he was here,” I inter- 
rupted, Fiametta must not think she was the only subject for 
poetry in the world. 

She turned to gaze long and earnestly at little fat Lucy, who 
lolled against the end of the bed sucking her thumb as she stared 
unwinkingly at our guest. Fiametta sighed, as who should say 
the ways of poets are past comprehending ; then, “ with an air,” 
she said, “ Did he? How funny of dad!” 

I do not know why it was, but at that moment I felt a strong 
desire to slap Fiametta. 

Just then Miss Goodlake, who had an extravagant admiration 
for Mr. Glynn, came to be introduced to his daughter. I saw that 
she, too, was impressed by Fiametta’s manner; but it did not 
seem to annoy her. They talked together all tea-time in quite 
company fashion, and afterwards Fiametta went out with her to 
see the garden. Harry pulled me back as I was about to follow 
them. “Let the kids go,” he whispered. “Stop here a minute, 
and tell me what she’s like.” 

“ You saw.” 

“O, that’s nothing; that’s 
like?” 

“TI can’t tell yet,” I replied cautiously ; “she’s not a bit sby 
anyhow.” 

“I should think she just isn’t; 
visitor.” 

“ Well, so she is.” 

“You know very well what I mean, She seems a queer sort 
of kid, but I don’t think she’s the whiney-piney sort.” 

*O, no; I don’t think she’s that kind.” 

“ Not like those vicarage girls.” 

Now the vicarage girls were particular friends of mine, so I 
resented the implication involved In the heated argument that 
followed we lost sight of the original subject of our conversation, 
only to be recalled to it by the reappearance of Fiametta herself 
to present to us sundry gifts which her father had sent. Many- 
bladed knives for Harry and Paul, a lovely cow that “ moo-ed” for 
Lucy, and for me a little ivory purse with my initials in silver. No 
one but Mr. Glynn would have thought of sending me anything s0 
beautiful ; it was more beautiful than any even mother had got. 
And as I looked at it I seemed to hear him saying, “ If she is 
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strange and unlike the rest of you—will you try to understand?” 
[ really did try ; but of the two, it was Fiameétta who seemed most 
at ease. 

When we had duly gloated over our gifts I escorted Fiametta 
“sound the place,” as father called it, and found her enthusiastic 
admiration very gratifying. As we rounded the last bend of the 
drive and came full upon the house standing four-square and 
hospitable in its soft setting of gay garden and great elms, 
Fiametta stopped short and looked gravely at it lying before us in 
the rosy evening light. Then she said softly : “ What a friendly- 
looking house ! ” 

For a moment I could not answer; suddenly I felt a lump in 
my throat, and unbidden, wholly 1 iy gi tears rushed to my 

eyes, as for the first time in my life I consciously realised how 
passionately dear to us was this same “ friendly-looking ” house, 
Like most of Fiametta’s criticisms the words were curiously apt. 
A big, straggling, two-storied, gabled house—* built onto” by some 
twenty generations of prosperous, slow-thinking, kindly Garsetshire 
squires : each one careful to disturb in no way the work of his for- 
bears, yet each anxious in his turn to leave “the place” a roomier, 
more comfortable habitation than he had found it. Every window 
was big, stone-mullioned, and, in summer, framed in fragrant 
vegetation. There was hardly a square foot of wall to be seen on 
the whole house, and from the scarlet gladness of japonica in May 
to the crimson glories of the Virginia creeper in October, there 
was a continual succession of colour and sweetness the whole 
summer through ; frail, faithful monthly roses often blooming at 
Christmas. While now, in June, wisteria, honeysuckle, and every 
sort of climbing rose rioted over the walls, striving to push their 
way through the ever-open windows that they might make the 
house as beautiful inside as out. 

We none of us—children, I mean—ever wanted to go away 
from the Court. On one occasion, after some illness, we had been 
taken by Miss Goodlake to a place known ever after in derision as 
the “ silly seaside,” where such sea as there was took its departure 
for hours together, leaving an immense expanse of evil-smelling 
mud in its stead; where rooms were small and stuffy, and an 
“ out-of-doors” peopled by no kindly pastoral creatures other 
than certain ill-used-looking donkeys held few charms for us. 

When we had been there a fortnight father came down to see 
how we were getting on, and just as he arrived the sea “went 
home.” 

All afternoon father walked about the beach and sniffed 
dubiously. At tea-time he remarked upon the curious smell to 
Miss Goodlake, who explained that it was the “ ozone.” 

Father gave an indescribable grunt. ‘ That's what you call it, 
is it? Well, we’ve a different name for it where I come from.” 
And to our immense joy he took us all home next day. But this 
is a digression. 

As Fiametta and I reached the side-door—which as children 
we always used—Paul appeared in his night-gown leaning out at 
a window overhead. “Listen!” he cried. “The Minster will 
sing in a moment !” 

The tall clock in the hall struck eight, and forthwith into the 
scented stillness, across whe sunset-lighted fields, there floated a 
melody. Note upon note of liquid sweetness ; harmonious thirds 
and fifths and plaintive threnodies ; the mellow sweetness of old 
bells, the cathedral chimes. Four several songs they sang four 
times a day, that when men heard them busy folk might pause 
and thank God that he had set them in so goodly a country. 

L. ALLEN HARKER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. BENSON’S SHYLOCK 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


WE still await the perfect stage interpretation of Shylock’s 
character. “ Y. B.,” in his very discriminating criticism of Mr. 
Benson’s performance at the Comedy, rightly says that it is “ more 
Shakespearean than his predecessors.” Yet it falls far short of a 
really great impersonation. In all representations of “The 
Merchant of Venice” the same error is committed. Shylock is 
too much of a villain, Antonio is too much of a saint ; whereas the 
villainy of the one, and the saintliness of the other, were of the 
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mediocre order existing amongst all classes of men, even to-day, 
Engaged in the same business, the two men were always at enmity. 
Antonio seems to have been the baser of the two, for, besides 
striving to ruin the Jew’s business, he daily insulted ‘and’ perse- 
cuted him. 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 


Small wonder is it that Shylock nursed “fixed loathing” and 
“lodged hate” in his heart. He never complained, never 
retaliated. 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 

For suff’rance is the badge of all our tribe. 


But his turn comes, for ia the very first trouble that Antonio has 
to face he flies to the Jew fcr assistance. Shylock proves only 
human, and seizes with zest upon this chance for revenge. Wherein 
lies the heavy villain as Mr. Benson represents him? Where the 
quiet, innocent, injured Antonio that Mr. Brydone portrays? The 
former is a splendid performance—far surpassing the martyred 
St. Shylock of Sir Henry Irving—but it is not in my opinion 
correct Shakespeare. Instead of a stage villain, callously plotting 
the destruction of Antonio, we should have a Jew who, having 
been persecuted for years on the score of tribe, faith, and business 
methods, has at last reached the hour of triumph, the climax of 
his wrongs, and, full of unthinking rage, of blind passion, turns and 
takes revenge on a mean and despicable foe. 

January 21. C. A. FARMER. 


WISDOM FROM FRANCE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Secondary education affects nearly the same class of the public 
all the world over. It may, therefore, be of some use to make a 
comparison between the methods adopted in England and on the 
Continent. An assistant-master in an English school, my ex- 
perience of three years as a teacher in a large school in France 
qualifies me in some degree to speak with some practical know- 
ledge on the subject; and the conclusion at which I have very 
regretfully arrived is that the average French master is superior 
intellectually, if not athletically, to his English colleague. He is 
far more keenly interested, as a rule, in the details of his work, is 
more widely read on a greater variety of topics affecting his work, 
and, generally speaking, is more ambitious of attaining to a higher 
level in the practice of his profession. 

Were I asked to sum up in a few words the most prominent 
features of the two systems, I should do so in the words generalisa- 
tion and specialisation. With us in England the same master 
usually takes several subjects, too often many, and those, too, of a 
widely differing character. In France, on the other hand, this is 
only done in the most elementary classes, where merely the rudi- 
ments are taught—little more than the three “Rs.” Directly the 
pupils have passed beyond this stage the masters who instruct 
them never do so in more than one subject. This subject, how- 
ever, they know thoroughly. For none is allowed to teach in the 
Lycées, or Government schools, without being at least Licencié, 
and this degree is by no means easy of attainment. 

Take, for example, modern languages. In this subject the 
candidates are required to show a very thorough grammatical, 
historical, and literary knowledge of the language which they 
propose to teach. They also have to give proof of a conversational 
acquaintance with it, which it is almost impossible to acquire 
without a residence of at least a year in the country where it is 
spoken. 

With this premise in view, then, that every teacher knows at 
least one subject thoroughly, it is easy to understand that the 
French teacher confines his attention solely to one subject ; so that 
one finds that a mathematical master has nothing to do with any 
other subject, no matter how nearly it may be allied to his:'own. 
Again, the details of a French master’s work differ essentially 
from those of his English confrére. The French teacher goes to 
the school where he is engaged at certain fixed hours, delivers his 
lesson—which is always an hour in duration—and then leaves the 
school until the time of his next lesson. The teachers—ro/fesseurs 
—have nothing whatever to do with the boys out of school; they 
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‘take no part whatever in supervision duty. This is left altogether 
to the Zions, or maitres répétiteurs, who have the entire charge 
of the boys out of school hours. 

The result of this very reasonable division of labour is that 
the teachers are not, as is so often the case in English schools, 
worn out long before the day’s teaching is over by their arduous 
duties. Our French friend, too, has thus ample time in which to 
prepare his lessons; and, as these are got up carefully before- 
hand, they are delivered with an exactitude and accuracy which is 
absolutely unheard_of- im our schools, where it is too often the rule 
for masters to spend the. short intervals at their disposal in grind- 
ing up, with’ the:aid of dictionary and crib, some passage in the 
classics which they are about to explain toa class of boys. The 
advantages of the French system from this aspect are manifestly 
apparent. The teacher gains, because he is thus able to devote 
all his best energies to the work of teaching ; the Jon gains 
{he is usually a student), for he is thus able to obtain ample time 
to pursue his own studies ; the pupils gain, for all that increases 
the efficiency of the teacher tends to the advantage of the pupil. 

It seems incomprehensible that we in England should not ere 
this have taken a hint from these methods, so long pursued in 
Germany and France. Only those who have done supervision 
work—and who has not ?—can have an accurate idea as to the 
extent to which it saps and exhausts a man’s energies. Again, no 
matter how thoroughly a man knows the subject he teaches, it is 
very unwise of him to give a single lesson without going over that 
actual lesson beforehand. And, in addition to this, there is the 
correcting of exercises to be attended to. In France this is done 
in a very much more thorough manner than here. These outside 
calls on a teacher’s time are duly recognised, so that in the lycées 
the service is limited to fifteen hours a week. Say that a master 
spends fifteen hours in correcting exercises (and if his classes are 
at all large ones he should do so), we get a total of thirty hours 
per week, which is as much as a man can really efficiently per- 
form, if he is not to let his general knowledge get rusty, and is to 
keep abreast of the educational work, thought, and methods of 
the day. 

I earnestly suggest that here is a matter in which we may learn 
wisdom from France. CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. 


THE BIRCH AND THE 


Zo the Editor of THz OvuTLook 


SCHOOLBOY 


Your correspondent, Mr. Ronald L. Pearse, in your issue of 
January 12, under the heading “ The Juvenile Hooligan,” clamours 
that schoolmasters should be granted more extensive power for 
flogging. As the whole letter is based upon the assumption that 
flogging is a real and lasting cure for hooliganism and crime, he 
omits to mention that the character of human beings is the result 
of heredity or environment, and especially the latter. By merely 
inflicting physical pain, we attack only the symptoms of the social 
disease, leaving the cause untouched and unreformed. The 
symptoms may for a time disappear, but unless the cause is out- 
rooted, they must make themselves evident at some later period. 
The whole question is virtually one of education. Now the true 
and ultimate aim of education is the production of self-governing 
beings, not beings requiring to be governed by others. A self- 
governing being is one who by his intellect can discriminate 
between right and wrong, and who by his will power does the 
right and avoids the wrong, quite independent of any artificial 
restraints such as flagellation. By practising the infliction 
of pain and brute force in our homes and schools, we must 
inevitably be teaching and giving ideal object lessons in 
violence and that inhumanity which shows itself in hooliganism. 
Of all places our schools ought to be the ideal for the homes ; 
consequently abolish entirely all the idiosyncratic grades and 
modes of corporal punishment from British schools, and purify 
and reform our educational system, thus tapping the spring and 
fountain of hooliganism and crime. Corporal punishment is 
abolished in the schools of France, Holland, Belgium, Turkey, 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, parts of South Australia, many 
British schools, including Garnethill Public School, Glasgow ; 
Ackworth School, Pontefract; Saffron Walden School, Essex ; 
Oliver’s Mount School, Scarborough ; Great Ayton School, York ; 
Newtown School, Waterford ; and Griffin Infant School, Black- 
burn. The last report of the Government inspectors of South 
Australia speaks of those schools in which corporal punishment 
has recently been abolished in terms of the highest praise, saying : 
“There is not to be seen that constant friction inseparable where 
teachers govern by force.” In this country educationists are, 
though slowly, stepping into line with the reforms practised in 
other countries. This is evinced by the “Instruction” of the 
Education Department, which reads: “Discipline maintained by 
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harshness or by the aid of corporal punishment is not to be 
considered satisfactory.” 
LLEWELLYN W. WILLIAMS, B.Sc, 
Hon. Secretary, Society for the Reform of School Discipline, 
Park Terrace, Glasgow: January 15. 


THE EXTINCTION OF THE LANDSMAN 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The economic, social, and moral advantages of giving as many 
persons as possible an interest in the land are now pretty generally 
recognised. Nevertheless, a comparison of the census of 1851 
with that of 1891 shows a reduction of the agricultural labourers of 
England and Wales in forty years of 473,100, i.e. at the rate of 
nearly 12,000 per annum. This deplorable depletion of country 
districts, with its consequent congestion of towns and cities (which 
has since been accentuated), must, if unchecked, result in national 
catastrophe. 

The problem is therefore much greater than a merely 
agricultural one. The nearly complete extinction of yeomen 
and peasant proprietors has been a bad thing for this country, 
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The preservation of our national vigour demands their resuscitation 


under modern conditions. 

Improved methods of scientific culture, together with spade 
husbandry, and the establishment of small holders in groups 
instead of singly (purchasing and selling collectively), would enable 
this to be done. To promote this briefly represents the work of 
the English Land Colonisation Society, whose President is 
Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., Chairman of Executive Committee 
Mr. Russell Scott, and Hon. Secretary Dr. J. B. Paton. They, 
therefore, confidently solicit the interest and support of those who 
realise the urgency of practically solving this pressing problem, 
desire to brighten country life, and to aid in stemming the ex- 
cessive flow into the towns, which otherwise threatens to result in 
such dire evils to the whole community. 

HENRY C. DEVINE (Organising Secretary). 
English Land Colonisation Society, 
29 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLook 


In your sub-leader in the issue of January 19, you are kind 
enough to express appreciation of the conduct of the Navy League ; 
but, well intended as your comments are, they necessitate, I think, 
the following remarks : 

The Executive Committee have not in the least abandoned 
their attitude in regard to the failure to complete the shipbuilding 
programme necessary to insure the safety of the Empire, but they 
realise that, pending the introduction of the coming Naval esti- 
mates, they may well, so far as criticism is concerned, hold their 
hand, the more especially as the 7/mes in a leader of yesterday's 
date practically endorsed the Navy League contention as to 
placing war fleets on a war footing. 

With regard to the new Reserve which is to be formed out of 
the best men who pass out of the Navy, it must be pointed out 
that this does not create a new source of supply, but simply 
utilises existing material. 

Whether the scheme initiated by Mr. Ritchie for increasing 
the number of British seamen in the mercantile marine will 
become a success, or a more pronounced failure, I hesitate to 
express an opinion; but the scheme put forward by the Navy 
League for enabling the mercantile marine to benefit by the 
Technical Education grants of money is at least an honest at- 
tempt to afford a basis for a satisfactory solution of what is a vitally 
important national question. 

Wm. Caius CRUTCHLEY, Secretary. 

The Navy League, 13 Victoria Street, S.W., 

January 23. 


PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG, who is now employed at the 
Admiralty, is to commission the /mflacadle at Devonport for 
service in the Mediterranean as soon as the great battleship is 
ready for sea. This is the second time that Prince Louis has tried 
his hand at desk work, only to renew his longing for the sea. 
Some years ago he was naval adviser to the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications ; but when the post of flag-captain in the Channel 
Squadron was offered him, he grasped it at once. Now he is 
Assistant Director of Naval Ordnance and Torpedoes, a post in 
which his ripe knowledge of technical detail has been of great 
service ; but he infinitely prefers the freedom of a sea life. It was 
for this reason that the Queen accepted his refusal of the command 
of the Royal yacht when Admiral Fullerton became a flag-officer. 
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A GERMAN TROUT STREAM 


We will call the village Kleindorf. We will describe it as being 
in Prussia. And we will then leave it to fate that’ its real name 
and exact topography may still remain a secret. 

Kleindorf is a typical German village. It has -a very comfort- 
able green-and-white “ Gastwirthshaus,” with a very comfortable 
German landlord in charge ; a quaint little wooden church with a 
bright green wooden steeple, for all the world like a Niiremberg 
toy on a large scale ; and the usual collection of picturesque German 
cottages, with a sprinkling of houses belonging to the landed 

try of the neighbourhood. 

it was by meeting Heinrich Halberg in England that I 
first came to hear of Kleindorf. Halberg was a large blonde 
German, who came to this country, as do so many of his com- 

triots, with a view to learning our methods of manufacture, and 
then returning home to go one better. He owns a small steel 
factory, and he said to me: “If ever you care to come and visit 
me at Kleindorf, you will be most welcome. Kleindorf is a pretty 
place, in a deep valley, and there is a beautiful stream running 
through it where you can bathe.” 

This seemed somewhat of a doubtful compliment, a reminder 
tocleanliness. However, I pricked up my ears. 

“ Are there trout?” I asked. 

Halberg looked puzzled. I rubbed up my German. 
Forellen,” I repeated. 

“ Oh, Forellen! Plenty. We net them sometimes!” I gasped, 
put said nothing, and we parted. 

Early this year I wrote to Halberg, and asked him if he could 
do with me for a couple of weeks. His reply was that he could 
do with me for a couple of months if I cared to stay so long. 

I packed up my traps and went forthwith. I crossed vid 
Flushing, and travelled all day till ——, a large town in Germany, 
was reached, late at night. Kleindorf was on a small branch line, 
about an hour and a half from -—. I stayed the night at —, 
and went on by the first train in the morning. 

“ How are the trout ?” was one of my first questions. 
brought my fishing things.” 

Halberg laughed. ‘ You needn’t have troubled,” he said; 
“we could have caught plenty for you with the nets.” 

We had a gorgeous repast, served on a verandah of Halberg’s 
house, looking down upon the stream, with the pine-clad hills rising 
above us. Halberg’s wines and cigars were irreproachable. His 
household consisted of himself, his wife, and a child of tender 
years, who seemed almost too fat to cry. The afternoon we spent 
exploring the village and the factory. In the evening, I wandered 
down to the stream. What a sight was before me! 

It was a still June evening. The smoke from the cottages 
ascended spirally heavenwards. It was very still in that valley, 
though the nightingales were getting to work. The stream gurgled 
pleasantly along, and the trout were sporting in the shoals. “At 
even leaps the lusty trout,” I found myself muttering. 

The next moment I had rushed back to the house, nearly 
knocking over Halberg in my anxiety. ; 

“ A thousand pardons !” I said ; ** but I want my rod.” 

Halberg laughed. “I must come and watch you,” he said. I 
hastily fitted my rod together, and thrust my fly-book into my 
pocket, having first of all tied a big Coachman on to my cast. I 
thrust a landing-net unceremoniously into Halberg’s astonished 
hands. 

“Come on,” I cried. 

in a few moments I was down by the stream again. 

“Plop plop.” The trout were feeding gluttonously. My first 
cast was towards an alder on the opposite bank. 

The rise I got at once almost took my breath away. How he 
fought! He was three and a half pounds when I got him, 
notwithstanding Halberg, into the landing-net, and a beautiful 
clean-run fish he was, of a somewhat darker colour than our own 
home-grown, chalk-stream giants. 

I caught a dozen before dark set in. Then we went up to 
“Abendbrod.” Halberg was astonished. I was jubilant. I had 
struck a virgin trout-stream, and there was no fear that I should 
wake up in the morning and find the bank lined with brother- 
anglers, each one bent on making the wary fish still more wary. 

The next day I begged leave to be allowed to go off alone up 
stream and have a day of it. So much for the sociability of the 
angler. Halberg had nothing to say against this. His wife 
insisted on my taking some huge “ Butterbrods ”—would that we 
had such things m this country—and off I went. 

I worked up stream slowly, pulling a trout out of every likely 
pool. I had gone some way when I suddenly became conscious 
of a man approaching, a fellow clad in Lincoln green, with a 
Homburg hat, in which were a couple of blackcock feathers, upon 
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his head. He had a huge red beard, and a staff in his hand. A 
first I thought he must have stepped out of one of Gilbert and | 
Sullivan’s operas. 

He spoke with military precision. He'was the “ Férster” of the 
Freiherr, who lived at {somé unpronounceable name). The 
“ gnadiger Herr” was trespassing. The Herr must come to the 
Freiherr with the fish. 

Visions of a frowning fortress loomed up before me. How- 
ever, my creel was heavy and the sun hot: I followed the keeper 
meekly. . as weg 

The Freiherr proved to be a stout old gentleman, with a some- 
what Bismarckian face. I soon found that his. bark was‘every- 
thing, his bite non-existent. The end of it was I joined him and 
the “geehrte” Frau Baronin at lunch. My “Butterbrods” were 
forgotten. ; 

I went back ‘triumphant in the evening smoking one of the 
Freiherr’s Havanas. Halberg was much amused at my story. 
Before I left, however, 1 made great friends with the Freiherr, 
and the Forster was not sorryhe had met me when we parted. 
And it was in the Freiherr’s water I caught my record fish, a nine- 
pounder. 

Since returning to England I have had bad news. Halberg has 
bought a trout rod from Hardy, of Alnwick, and all the necessary 
gear. In another year all Kleindorf will be learning to throw a fly. 

I shall have to stay with the Freiherr next year. 

E. LE B. MARTIN. 





THE NOW 


O EcHO-GATHERER, why, with servile breath, 
Suck the lost music from the lips of Death, 
Then, with the great sounds too familiar grown, 
Re-voice dead harmonies as they were thine own? 
Why rob the Masters? May we not to-day 
See all they sang of? Has love waned away ? 
Has hope? Has faith? Have flowers forgot to spring ? 
Has the sky faded from the bluebird’s wing ? 
Grow eagles lame? Do larks sing out of tune? 
Doth not fierce Summer drain the cup of noon 
Brimm’d with the Sun’s blood? Is June robbed of wealth ? 
Hath moccasin-footed Twilight lost her stealth ? 
Still leaps the Rainbow with her blush of fire— 
Daughter of Wonder, Sister of Desire !— 
Still sinks the Sun behind the Western slope ; 
Still sail the fleets of commerce, and of hope ; 
Still Mississippi holds her continent-sway ; 
Still California winters mimic May ; 
Still, proud as Athens, stand the factory-fed 
New England towns where toil and learning wed ; 
Still, while the metre-mongers haunt the shades, 
Fame crowns the Golden Gate and Palisades ; 
Still, though the Past has perished, stands the Now— 
If thou disdainest her, no poet thou ! 
From “ On Life's Stairway,” by Frederic Lawrence Knowle 
(United States. L. C. Page & Co.) 





Or how should England dreatning of his sons, 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thee !—Zenmnyson. 
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THE PICTURES OF DEMOS 


Some half a dozen years back it seemed as though the 
boom in illustrating might really mean the coming of an 
art understood by the people, and a certain ambitious 
experiment of the Daily Chronicle may be remembered 
as but an: extreme instance of the general hopefulness. 
Artists of real talent were drawing for the masses, who 
cheerfully paid their pennies and seemed to like it. It is 
difficult to be quite so sanguine of the aspect of things 
to-day. The public that swallowed good drawings with 
relish accepts with undiscriminating approval the feeblest 
of imitation drawings and the most vulgar of scrawls, and, 
as these can be produced at a much cheaper rate, there 
has been a decided tendency of late amongst better-class 
illustrators to appeal to the classes. The magazines almost 
without exception, in America, as here, are gradually 
being absorbed by imitative manufacturers capable of meet- 
ing journalistic requirements more promptly than artists can 
do. The multitude and prosperity of these adapters of other 
people’s ideas make one despair of Demos as an art patron. 
The desire to escape from the not always polite criticism of 
the contemporary author may have been another factor in 
producing the large crop of more or less expensive illus- 
trated classics of the last few years, a crop so much ampler 
than choice as to have roused the critics at last to protest 
against the cheapening of their idols ; and the presence in 
the field of a number of followers of the arts and crafts 
movement to whom an author remote from our own times 
offered an opportunity of piecing out their incapacity for 
drawing with the empty pomp of flat pattern is responsible 
for many more. (There is a good deal of this latter class 
of thing at the South Kensington show, and I opine that 
such virile journalistic work as Mr. Townshend, for ex- 
ample, shows in his drawings of men fencing is worth any 
amount of this mere pre-Raphaelite embroidery. ) 

Yet a few of the men who started the fashion of re- 
illustrating existing books were moved thereto by a just 
instinct. Not only were they conscious of greater possi- 
bilities in themselves if allowed to work at leisure, but, 
notably in the case of Mr. E. S. Sullivan, there is seen a 
desire to make the drawings more self-sufficient, not mere 
repetition of the text, but a commentary, an addition—nay, 
in the case of the ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ” drawings, almost an 
independent jeu d’esprit, but lightly bound to the book 
that provoked them. The old notion of realising an 
author’s description is seen to be an impertinence to the 
reader (who also possesses an imagination) and, as con- 
ceived by the average editor, often mere wearisome 
reiteration. We are feeling for some manner of publish- 
ing a sequence of drawings, chained together by an idea, 
but as independent of text as a fine literary work is in- 
dependent of illustration and indeed resents illustration. 
I mean a series in which the drawings shall comment one 
another, a series which shall have a beginning and an 
end, and from which you could not take a drawing or add 
one without loss. And I take it that to hang drawings 
round a book that every one possesses already, and will 
not buy except for the drawings, is perhaps a groping in 
that direction. The volumes of Mr. Gibson’s drawings, 
each with a little jest beneath it, display by the very 
perfection with which they offer no book at all, but a well- 
got-up rag-bag, what I feel to be the illustrator’s require- 
ment at the moment. 

It would be difficult to deal with the exhibition at Ken- 
sington in detail, because it includes such an enormous mass 
of good, bad, and indifferent work, in which the two latter 
classes largely predominate. One must confess, however, 
that the foreign exhibits are woefully disappointing, and 
we had been promised much in these departments. Where 
are Menzel’s drawings of uniforms that we were going to 
borrow; where are all the wood-blocks of Lepére ; where, 
in fact, most of the brilliant black-and-white artists of 
France? Conceive that I searched the walls in vain for a 
drawing by Caran d’Ache ! E. 
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NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


“MR. YORICK,” like many great writers, has suffered from the 
Briton’s characteristic dislike of equivocation in humour and sentj- 
ment, and it was a terrible day for him when Thackeray discovereg 
that he was a clergyman, and wrote him down as a shepherd with 
a crook in his character instead of in his hand. Still, how oft 
when you see something that smiles at you (instead of bawling as 
so much humour does nowadays), you are constrained to acknow. 
ledge the influence of Sterne. Or perhaps you read something 
that affects you with the soothing melancholy of music in a minor 
key, neither fast nor slow, and you are half inclined to silence and 
repose, and half to go out and give alms affectionately, as though 
you had kinship with beggars. If this be your mood, it is stil 
Sterne who is responsible. 

He is responsible, too, it is not difficult to suppose—responsible 
rather as a parent than as a model—for the more intimate charm 
of Jn Tuscany (1), a delightful volume to which I cordially invite 
attention. In Mr. Carmichael the pink of respectability is, by 
grace of Sterne, divested of formalism and enabled to be tolerant and 
tenderly observant of the life abouthim. The best part of the book 
is a series of pen portraits of Tuscans. At least two of them 
seem to belong to that City of “ Queer Folks” which Knatchbull- 
Hugessen imagined—a city where burglars tenderly besought 
policemen to incarcerate them and shopkeepers vaunted the 
superiority of their rivals’ wares. Fancy a poor Italian so in- 
fatuated with our compatriots that he delighted in rendering them 
invaluable services for nothing! Such a man was Carlo Bianchi, 
“Filthy lucre I can only pass off on him by resorting to ruse,” 
writes Mr. Carmichael. ‘ Charlie White,” as he liked to be called, 
lost his life in saving that of a Welsh fireman from an enraged 
Tuscan. British seamen were among those who bore his coffin 
five miles to the Campo Santo, and its pall was the Union Jack. 
Such a man helps one to understand the Tuscan cabman who 
“gladly” accepts less than his nominal fare. One who made Mr, 
Carmichael “ pay the tariff, and more,” felt so guilty that at 
length he called on his victim, knelt before him with clasped hands 
and confessed his fault. 

The Andalusian scarcely surpasses the Tuscan in sublime 
impudence. “Spare a centesimo for the poor idiot, signore!” 
said one. “Let us see,” replied Mr. Carmichael inadvertently, 
“whether I have anything for the poor blind man,” “ Idiot, 
signore, idiot!” corrected the beggar. The delusion of a year 
was forthwith dispelled, and further conversation showed that the 
rogue had wit. He dared to rail at sanity, and, asks Mr. Car- 
michael, “who that for half a doit can revel with him in all the 
luxury of fine-drawn paradox would wish him clapped under the 
hatches of a workhouse ?” 

Tuscan politeness is emphasised at a point where even French 
politeness would fail. If there is one thing that human nature 
cannot refrain from it is the correction of an error in pronuncia- 
tion. Many a feud has sprung from the eagerness of Accuracy 
to play the schoolmaster. But listen to this. Mr. Carmichael 
wanted a ham, and, in default of knowing the Italian for that 
comestible, Italianised the French for it, and asked the price of a 
giambone : 


The ham is bought on the spotand sent home. The cook 
is asked what she thinks of the giambone. “The what?” 
she asks in bewildered astonishment. The giéamdone which 
I myself sent home from the fzzsicheria. “Ah!” she gasps, 
apologetically, “it is excellent géambone; will the signore 
have some of it fried with eggs after the manner of the 
Americans?” And so, thanks to an infamous conspiracy of 
courtesy between a shopman, a cook, a parlour maid, and a 
serving-man, it was six months before I found out that there 
was no such word in the Tuscan tongue as gtamdone, and 
that the Italian for ham was Jrosciutto. 


Needless to confess that the Tuscan gambles. The State 
lottery absorbs him, as it absorbs most Italians who have coins to 
spare, and, like every passionate gambler, he insists on having a 
reason for choosing a number. In this there is a dream-book to 
assist him. Suppose he dreams that he is chased over a bridge 
by a bear. The dream-book will tell him that “bridge” is 6, 
“bear” 55. It sounds simple ; but unfortunately “iron bridge” is 
16 and “black bear” is 18. So that if the dreamer fail to remember 
the colour of the beast and the material of which the bridge was 
built he is in a quandary. 

Pebbles from a Brook (2) is a title that fairly describes the 
volume of essays which bears it. Mr. Eglinton’s personality is 
like a brook, seldom deep, but clear, and the thoughts which lieat 
the bottom of it receive a certain sheen and shapeliness by that 
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‘which flows over them. “The universe is our university and our 


cathedral also.” “At the present time man is dwarfed by his own 


‘gchievements.” ‘Poetry is only sad when it is something less - 


than itself” These are three pebbles that have something in 
common with the cornelian. Yet the brook is preferable to the 
pebbles. It has its own movement, its tiny brook-passion, so to 
speak. It is not the unruffled aphorist who stirs us, but the dis- 
contented soul listening amid the “clamour of the Babel-builders 
for some indications that man is still more than his works.” It is 


not the preacher of perfect platitudes who convinces us, but the - 


apostle of imperfection who perceives that “ things perfect in 
their way, whether manners, poetry, painting, scientific methods 

. are only so by getting into some backwater... . where 
life has ceased to circulate.” That thought fairly resembles an 
opal ; at any rate, it needs no foil. Asa typical figure in the Celtic 
renascence, and as one who, like Mr. Yeats and “A. E.,” bears 
the trace of Hindu philosophical influence, Mr. Eglinton is inte- 
resting to literary students. 

After moonshine, Celtic glamour, and other immaterialities, 
how doubly interesting grow the marvels that do not evade but 
meet and defy our scrutiny. It is, alas! a dead man’s hand that 
leads us into Nature's Workshop (3), but one almost forgets that 
it is not the living Grant Allen whom we have at our side, so 
charming is the style of these fugitive papers. Here we see how 
inherent in Nature is falsehood. The Kallima butterfly imitates a 
leaf, the Mantis pretends to be an orchid, the harmless moth im- 
personates the truculent hornet. Or we watch Mr. Sticklebat 
fanning his wife’s eggs with his fins and tail, and the Surinam 
toad as he plasters those laid by his consort “on to her impres- 
sionable back with his feet.” We are in the company of one to 
whom nothing is common or unclean. The scarab’s abominable 
diet, the hideous gestures of the devil’s coach-horse, cannot alienate 
his curious eye. He reads himself into them, and us, too. Flowers 
become intelligent wooers of insects ; we figure them as workers 
who labour, grow tired, and sleep. We see why very hot and 
dry countries produce no real leaves, and why the surface of the 
cactus is green. We see why venomous insects are gaily dressed, 
and why plaice have red spots. And withal we feel that our guide 
is not merely a man of information, but a man who reasons on 
facts and helps in making the universe intelligible to us. 

A universe that has room for both science and fiction does 
indeed seem to require explaining. Let not this remark be con- 
strued into a reflection on Mr. Marchmont’s exciting new novel, 
In the Name of a Woman (4). Itis a robustious example of the 
school of Anthony Hope. The “ woman” is a princess, unknown 
to history, but famous under many names in romance, though 
Anthony Hope would have toyed with her heart more delicately 
than Mr. Marchmont does. The scene is laid in Bulgaria shortly 
before the kidnapping of Alexander “the Battenberg,” and 
Russia plays the part of the omniscient villain. One is 
not impressed with Mr. Marchmont’s knowledge of the 
politics of his period, as he ignores some most representative 
figures who would scarcely have abstained from taking part in the 
events he unfolds. Told in the first person by the hero, an Anglo- 
Roumanian Bayard, there is overmuch thunder of the capital I in 
its pages. As thus: “I struck him a violent blow on the mouth 
and knocked him down.” “Had I been in the same vengeful 
mood as he was, I could have run him through.” “She sought 
my eyes with a look of yearning love.” True, no doubt ! 


So faithful in love and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


But it would not sound so well if our authority were “the young 
Lochinvar” himself. W. H. 


(1) “In Tuscany: Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, and the Tuscan Tongue.” By 
Montgomery Carmichael. Illustrated. London: Murray. 9s. net. 

(2) “ Pebbles from a Brook.” By John Eglinton, Kilkenny: O'Grady. 2s. 

(3) “‘In Nature's Workshop.” By Grant Allen. Illustrated by F. Enock. London: 
Newnes. 3s. 6d. 

(4) ‘In the Name of a Woman.” By Arthur W. Marchmont. Illustrated by D. M. 
Smith. London: Longmans. 6s. 


REVIEWS 


‘*FARMER BURNETT” 


“Lord Monboddo and Some of his Contemporaries.” By William 
Knight. London: Murray. 16s. 


JAMEs BURNETT, LORD MONBODDO, as he appeared to his con- 
temporaries the thinkers and the jurists of 1778, or as he looks 
out on us to-day from the pages of the immortal “ Tour,” rustically 
attired and wearing on his head “a little round cap”—Lord 
Monboddo, we say, seems to us so quaint and attractive a 
personality, and his date and environment among Scottish men of 
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letters of the eighteenth century so well situated for offering 
humorous subject-matter, that it is almost a miracle that he should 
have been left to Mr. Knight. Some of us are getting rather tired 
of Mr. Lang’s perpetual Jacobites, who really ought to-have a rest 
now they are an extra century removed. But Monboddo was 
quite in Mr. Lang’s way, and if Captain Burnett, Lord Monboddo’s 
heir, and his sister, Mrs. Badenoch Nicolson, of Glenbervie, the 
judge’s great-granddaughter, had given their MSS. to the author 
of “ Pickle,” we might have been sure of entertainment and much 
quaint erudition, conveyed in the airy, pedantic manner we all 
know and admire.” Mr. Knight, on the other hand, pro- 
fesses serious things. He is of the metaphysical com- 
plexion, and his interest in Burnett is chiefly for the judge’s 
philosophic studies. It is, no doubt, refreshing for the 
purchaser at sixteen shillings to read that “as an atomist he 
unconsciously followed Epicurus and Leucippus ; while, as a virtual 
evolutionist, he holds an honoured place between Lucretius and 
Darwin.” But we should have liked a picture of Monboddo and 
his times, and do not find one in Mr. Knight’s pages. The Pro- 
fessor struggles manfully with his subject in a “ Biographical 
Introduction,” but his hand is ‘heavy, his style singularly un- 
inspired, and humour is evidently not among the qualities which 
brought Mr. Knight to a Northern “chair” of Moral Philosophy. 
Nor is he less inaccurate than Mr. Lang had been. We read that 
“in 1764 Burnett was elected Sheriff of Kincardineshire, and in 
1764 was made a Lord of Session in succession to Lord Milton.” 
Burnett’s promotion was rapid—he was made a judge in 1767— 
but not even in the Scotland of his day were men made sheriffs 
and judges in the same year. And the list of these errors might 
be prolonged indefinitely if our readers cared. The point is that 
they will not care, Mr. Knight’s picture of Monboddo is too un- 
interesting. 

James Burnett was born in 1714, and was called to the Scottish 
Bar in 1738. He made his name in the once famous Douglas 
Cause, familiar to the readers of James Boswell the younger, of 
Auchinleck. When Boswell took the Doctor to Inverary, it will 
be remembered how uncivil the Duchess was to Mr. Boswell for 
his ardour on the Queensberry side. Burnett was of the same 
faction and had the satisfaction of convincing the lords to decide 
in favour of the Douglases, and henceforward of walking himself 
in honour and repute as a lawyer and a literary light of the modern 
Athens. His talk grew famous as himself grew older, and the 
fame of his supper-parties, at which he appeared like Anacreon 
crowned with roses, is among the delightful traditions of the Par- 
liament House at Edinburgh. Supper was his chief meal, and his 
recollections of the dining-room at St. John’s Street, Canongate, 
inspired a pleasant passage and a pleasanter note in “ Guy 
Mannering.” But it is Mr. Knight whom we must thank for 
telling us that “ before going to rest he had an air-bath and then 
anointed himself with oil in imitation of the ancients, his lotion 
being composed of rose-water, olive-oil, saline, aromatic spirit, 
and Venetian soap.” This is characteristic of the man who, if he 
appeared before Johnson as “‘ Farmer Burnett” at Monboddo, was 
a dandy in Paris, and appeared before an astonished Edinburgh 
on his return from the Seine in a suit of white velvet. 

Mr. Knight gives many of Burnett’s letters, but the dust of the 
years is on them. He was a forerunner in his way, for he believed 
that men were descended from monkeys; yet the distinctive tenet 
of his life and letters was his adoration of the ancients and his 
championship of classical languages and literatures. But Lord 
Monboddo was mainly and distinctively a personality, and to 
realise the man himself and his contemporaries were rather the feat 
for an artist than for a philosophic student, however luminous and 
amiable. 


HOW AND WHY IN EGYPT 


“England, Egypt, and the Sudan.” By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 


London: Constable. 12s. 


“THE land of Egypt,” begins Mr. Traill, “has been from time 
immemorial the temptation and the spoil of the conqueror.” It 
has also of late years been the temptation of them that write books. 
Yet one’s only regret in respect of this particular book is that its 
publication has been so long delayed. Less pyrotechnic than certain 
others, but brilliant nevertheless, dignified, and judgmatical ; as to 
style, somewhere between Gibbon and Steevens; never over- 
loaded with details, either of war or of irrigation, it gives us in 
some two hundred easy pages the story of Egypt, as she has lain 
in dispute between England and France from the opening of the 
Suez Canal to Fashoda. Behind the well-worn episodes of Ismail’s 
borrowings, the bondholders’ troubles, Tewfik’s uneasy reign, the 
bombardment, Tel-el-Kebir, Hicks, Gordon, Lord Wolseiey’s 
River War, the Sirdar’s campaigns, and the crowning mercy, we 
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have. stripped bare for us here the persistent plots of the French, 
and the spasmodic but not less dangerous intrusions of foreign 
chancelleries ; with the result that our victory in the end is demon- 
strated as the reward, not only of the steady work of Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Cromer, and the administrative virtues of the Englishry 
on the spot, but also of the sagacity of the general tendency of 
successive British Governments. 

At the outset the student of trade-routes will quarrel with Mr. 
Traill for his contemptuous dismissal of Lord Palmerston’s opposi- 
tion to the construction of the Suez Canal. A “ temporary aberra- 
tion,” he calls it, “of one of the shrewdest and furthest-sighted 
Ministers who have ever ruled in England.” Yet we may at all 
events argue that, whereas by the Cape route London, at the front 
door of Europe, was the natural and unchallengeable entrepét of 
the world, the opening of the Canal left us, so far as the East is 
concerned, where we were in classical and medizval times—at the 
remotest back of Europe. The reversion of commerce to one of 
its most ancient channels, in short, tends to revive the prosperity 
of the ports of Southern Europe—an inevitable, if gradual, process 
which, in spite of our tenure of the oceans and of the Indies, has 
already affected the London docks. The position is fully appre- 
ciated in Marseilles. And it was no more obscure to Lord 
Palmerston than to M. de Lesseps himself. However, if on this 
point of high politics Mr. Traill somewhat fails us, he is sound on 
questions more particularly pertinent to his subject. He describes 
and expounds the various turns of the political kaleidoscope with 
convincing lucidity. Chapter xii, ““A Diplomatic Episode,” is 
particularly well worth reading as a clear account of an incident 
which, though of the highest international significance, is systema- 
tically ignored by every adverse critic, whether English or foreign, 
of our Egyptian policy and position. It is the story of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of 1885-1887, negotiated by Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff, and repudiated, under pressure, by the Sultan. 
Great Britain, in fact, was willing to:name a date for her conditional 
withdrawal, and was prevented by the opposition of France! The 
book abounds in personal appreciations. Ismail’s difficulties are 
chronicled with impartiality and humour’; and we are left with 
some considerable admiration for the Khedive whom it was neces- 
sary for us to depose. To one character in the drama no quarter 
is given. “ Of all our Empire-builders malgré eux, there has been 
none to compare in unreadiness and reluctancy with Mr. Gladstone.” 
Yet even Mr. Gladstone is turned to account, as an incarnate proof 
of the innocence, or the inevitableness, of our Egyptian policy. The 
eulogies of Lord Salisbury are no less pronounced. We read : 


To be represented by such a statesman is indeed a double 
advantage ; it not only conciliates, but restrains—not only 
encourages a foreign minister to meet the English Govern- 
ment in an amicable spirit, but also warns him that where he 
finds such a man inflexible and resolved to resist certain 
demands in the last resort by an appeal to arms, war will be 
certain if they are pressed. 


The tale of the fall of Khartoum is told with moderation : 
though the damning concurrence of opinion between Sir Evelyn 
Baring, Sir Evelyn Wood, General Stephenson, and General 
Graham, as to the practicability of the Suakin-Berber route, is by 
no means blinked. It is beginning to be generally known that 
Lord Roberts, with his transport and supply in perfect readiness, 
was able and willing to relieve Gordon from India; that the 
Government knew this; and that, on the advice of the War 
Office, the river-route was preferred. La Politique, may be, n’a 
pas @entrailles. The trouble then, as with the War Office at all 
times, seems to have been a deficiency of ordinary sense. The 
last chapter, “ The National Reason Why,” is possibly the most 
valuable in the book. It is a vindication of our permanent rights 
in Egypt. France, to say no more, is estopped by her own record 
in Tunis from asking us toleave. Yet there has been no insincerity : 
and no breach of faith. 


Ministers may ptopose, but in all great Imperial concerns 
the country disposes ; and as their “ proposing,” when they 
happen to be of the anti- Imperialist profession, takes the form 
of a repudiation of all designs of Imperial aggrandisement 
beyond seas, while the “disposing” country has not the 
slightest objection to any extension of the territory or power 
of the British Empire which may be desired for its defence, 
it is inevitable that proposal and disposal should in certain 
cases be conspicuously at variance. 


' Finally, there is no Continental Government or people who 
fails to perceive that whatever efforts may be made either by 
diplomacy or by arms to dislodge us from Egypt, we will never 
suffer ourselves to be driven from this post of duty by anything 
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short of the overthrow of our naval supremacy and the collapse of 
our Empire. 

Several minor faults and inaccuracies here and there might be 
noted. They are due, chiefly, to a lack of revision. The ill-fateg 
Stewart and Power started down, not up (p. &9) the Nile op 
September 10, 1884: and soon, But, on the whole, it is a book 
to buy ; and one not unworthy of its distinguished and lamenteg 
author. 


FIRST COMMONERS ALL 


“The Speaker's Chair; its Origin, the Procedures historically 
associated with it, and Biographical Sketches of its mogt 
Notable Occupants.” By Edward Lummis. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


THIs is a pleasant gossipy survey of five hundred years’ history jp 
a hundred and fifty pages, and leaves the impression that in most 
cases the high dignity of the office has impressed something like 
personal dignity upon the varied characteristics of those who have 
held it. There is a valuable appendix, with a list of Speakers 
from Sir Thomas Hungerford, of the Bad Parliament of 1377, to 
Mr. William Court Gully, of the fifteenth Parliament of Queen 
Victoria. The date of Mr. Gully’s first election is wrongly given, 
Mr. Lummis tells most of the well-known anecdotes and a few 
more recondite incidents. He opens well with the struggle between 
Sir Peter de la Mare, an earlier John Pym not sufficiently held in 
remembrance by his countrymen, and Alice Perrers, Edward IIL’s 
rascally mistress. Peter scored heavily by discovering that Alice 
was married, a fact she had concealed from the King, and her 
appearance in a court of law, where she rated the judge, led toa 
statute forbidding women to practise. ‘“ The statute is still in force, 
so that her own sex owes this lady for five hundred years of dis- 
ability.” The practice of raising Speakers to the peerage on their 
resignation dates from the Speakership of Harley, who, with the 
exception of Sir Thomas More, was the most illustrious of First 
Commoners. The greatest family of Speakers is the Onslows, who 
have given three occupants to the Chair. Chaucer’s son was five 
times Speaker. One Speaker alone has become Prime Minister, 
the Addington whom Canning lampooned in 


Pitt is to Addington 
As London is to Paddington, 


and many other verses. All who’are interested in the Commons’ 
history will find Mr. Lummis’ essay interesting and entertaining. 


MR. OSBOURNE WALKS ALONE 


“The Queen versus Billy, and other Stories.” By R. Lloyd 


Osbourne. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


THE appearance of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne sailing under his own 
colours, and by his own compass, has been awaited with interest ; 
but the publication of “The Queen versus Billy, and other 
Stories” leaves one in no two minds as to his career. These 
stories, in a word, are admirable. They are positive good things 
wanting not for strength, pathos, humour, observation, but—most 
notable of all—they are good in Mr. Osbourne’s own way. This 
writer has served such a literary apprenticeship as not the German 
Emperor, nor the Pope of Rome, nor the Tsar of All the Russias, 
for that matter, could have come by. Nor has he failed to do it 
justice. But there is not an echo of the Master’s voice that is 
still. We strain our ears and (though the matter, thanks to 
Mr. Becke, is not wholly strange to us) the voice is still Mr 
Osbourne’s. 

The first story, “The Queen versus Billy,” we like least, ‘for 
the cruelty of the conclusion that condemns the most amiable of 
criminals to the crude justification of the law in its ultimate 
penalty. It grips us none the less surely on that account; so does 
the “ Beautiful Man of Pingalap,” though the beautiful man was 4 
ruffian (a little in the manner of Mr. Huish in “ The Ebb-tide”). 
The poetic vengeance wreaked on him before the close and the 
humour and humanity of the whole reconcile us to the ill- doings 
of Bo’s proprietor. It is of the best of all the island stories we 
have read, and we should put “Amatua’s Sailor” even higher. 
“Bless his old heart,’ said the sailor ; ‘1 think a lot of my little 
Am,’” and so do we, and of the little idyll of friendship in which 
Mr. Osbourne has enshrined them. Amatua was a small Samoan 
boy who made great friends with a certain Bill. The awful 
hurricane that broke the warships of the rival Powers was at hand, 
and the old women prophesied evil. So Amatua tried to steal 
Bill’s clothes while Bill was bathing, tried to lose Bill in a wood 
while Bill was walking, and generally sought to prevent Bill te- 
joining his ship. Bill whipped him for these attentions little 
understood, got on to his ship, and then broke the storm. 
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Next day the beach was strewn with dead sailors of 
different nations, and Am, the inconsolable, lamentably pur- 
sued a Bill who was nowhere to be found. Days passed, 
and Amatua went to see divers at work on the TZ7renton. 
An awful apparition came up horribly from the deep—a thing 
with swollen limbs and goggle-eyes. At this ran the sailors and 
nscrewed its head and suckers, and underneath, wonder of 
wonders, was a white man. And the white man was. Bill! For 
Bill was boatswain’s mate of the Ca//iofe, and had gone out to 
sea under Kane, so that he was to be found neither dead nor alive 
by Amatua. “The Happiest Day of His Life” is a pleasant 
story of White who preferred the beach and his native wife to 
prospective riches at home. “ The Devil’s White Man” is a love 
story of true love that went amiss from misunderstandings and 
little faith. In the “Dust of Orfrut” is tragedy, the medium a 
noble convict in New Caledonia; and there is sombre colour in 
“Father Yosimus” and “The Phantom City.” But there is 
humanity in all these stories, and the echo of the white ring of 
surf “that keeps the land’s virginity” in the southern islands and 
many pleasant pictures—that carry conviction on a first sight of 
them—of the brown folk of the islands. 


TWO EXTREMES 


By Morgan Robertson. London: Richards. 6s. 
By Anna, Comtesse de Brémont. 


“Spun Yarn.” 
“Daughters of Pleasure.” 
London: Greening. 6s. 


LeT us consider for a space two things as inharmonious as fish 
and treacle, a sea-budget and a sex-novel. It is the aim of each 
{é astonish the reader, and each for that purpose provides a stock 
of sensations. Those of Spun Yarn” lie wholly out of the range 
of ordinary experience ; those of “ Daughters of Pleasure” might 
be imagined by any civilian of transpontine taste. 

“Spun Yarn” comprises a series of stories of the American 
sailor, many of which represent, we trust, a state of affairs no 
longer existing. To compare it with Dana’s “ Two Years Before 
the Mast” is to smile at the vast difference between clever catering 
for the public and accurate biography. In Mr. Robertson’s book 
—a wonderfully clever book, by the way—the most bizarre concep- 
tions are fired point blank into our minds, truly and violently as 
from an arquebus. A drunkard leads a battleship to victory; a 
one-eyed crippled tramp accomplishes a splendid “feat of 
pure seamanship”; three “Shanghaied” Americans depose 
the captain who kidnapped them; a salt-water Rip van Winkle 
wakes up after a subconscious dream of thirty years, in time to 
run a smuggler's craft out of reach of a Government cutter. 
Fist and marline-spike strew the deck repeatedly, yet, as it seems 
to us, with some grim appreciation on the author's part of a 
peculiar pleasantry in ruffianism, its command of the subject-sailor 
by continual violence. But sensation-monger though he is, Mr. 
Robertson respects the difference between excitement and nausea. 
Dana gives us the Real ; and the Real ambles and digresses, but 
once at least it pulls up with a jerk, and we feel a pain—the pain 
of life, not of art. “If you want to know what I flog you for, I’ll 
tell you. . It’s just because I like to do it !—because I like to do 
it!—it suits me!” Shall we not hear these words of the un- 
speakable Captain T—— long after Captain Swarth and Mr. 
Robertson’s other doughty villains are voiceless? This is not to 
damage Mr. Robertson’s reputation as an artist, but to admit that 
itis not the business of art to inflict pangs. When his Captain 
Swarth cries, “Get a single block and a strap and a gant-line out 
o'the bo’s’n’s locker, Tom,” and “ Tom [secures] the gear, and, climb- 
ing aloft and out the gaff, [fastens] the block over the lazarette hatch 
just forward of the binnacle,” we get, perhaps, our nearest approach 
t6a pang in the perusal of “Spun Yarn,” for—though we may 
not understand the nautical terms—we acknowledge the circum- 
Stantiality or warrant of truth they give to the sinister idea that 
Tom shall prepare his own gallows under the impression he is 
Preparing to lift two hundred pounds of coffee. Though Mr. 
Robertson is, as a rule, like Mr. Shannon, who writes of the 
Bntish bluejacket, primarily a dealer in ingenious episode too 
bviously rounded to be considered a natural product, he is a 
daring experimenter in technique, and therefore of much interest 
to littérateurs. A paper in which he endeavours to present the 
obscure life of corpuscles and bacteria from their own point of 
view is essentially as imaginative as anything Mr. Wells has done, 
and if it did not give itself away rather clumsily at the end (as 
though it were afraid of being misunderstood), it might stand for 
one of the poems of science. 

It is, perhaps, hardly fair to turn, with the salt spray on our 
faces, the thunder of actuality in our ears, to the flabby an 
Spangled performance called “Daughters of Pleasure.” Its 
imtentions are admirable. It would fain show how women who 
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fall may rise again. Of the Countess’s three heroines one was 
precipitate in her affections, and the others unclassed by necessity. 
What did they do? “They gripped the slippery hands of 
Respectability with the manacles of Art. She was their prisoner.” 
In other words, the first became a great professional violinist, 
the second a great actress, and the third “the Queen of Opera at 
Covent Garden.” Nothing could be simpler; and not the ice 
round a plumcake itself be more sickly sweet. Needless to say 
that, when Neara played, ‘‘the haunting theme trembled and 
soared, quivered and fell in a succession of modulations each more 
sublime than the last, until the fiza/e crowned all by a combination 
of movements magnificent in tone and electric in superb 
technique.” Artists are of course “artistes.” A horrible old 
woman who sells her own flesh and blood in Africa for two 
thousand pounds utters the following touching speech on her 
deathbed : “ Daughter, I have been with your father. He sent 
me back to tell you I am forgiven by him. He sends you a message. 
It is this—after many years you will find honour and happiness ; be 
strong and the battle will be yours.” There’s other-worldliness for 
you! It was not for nothing that that lady had been an actress. And 
Neara should have been one, for.as an innocent of eighteen she 
thus addresses her parent : “ You have saved me by your sympathy 
and care from becoming that most unhappy of beings, a creature 
groping after the unattainable, a soul consumed in its own destroy- 
ing flame of crushed ambition.” It is fair to add that there is occa- 
sional vigour in the realistic passages of the book, and it is 
pleasant to acknowledge that “ Daughters of Pleasure” is free from 
cant and indicative of a charitable and sane appreciation of one of 
the saddest subjects of life. The artistic.value of the work is, 
however, nil. It fails to awaken sensations of any permanence, 
because, owing to her lack of the power of characterisation, the 
Countess is felt through each of her heroines. And it is almost a 
sin to write in fiction about ‘‘the seamy side” unless the hand 
that guides the pen is the hand of an artist. 


+ I 


A GREAT EDUCATOR 


“Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform.” By 
Will S. Monroe, A.B., Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy 
in the State Normal School at Westfieid, Mass. London: 
Heinemann. ‘5s. 


Or late years interest in Comenius has been much quickened. 
His life has been written more than once in more than one 
language ; in 1896 Mr. M. W. Keatinge published the first com- 
plete translation of the “ Great Didactic,” and other works of his 
have been translated into English; at least two Comenius 
Societies have been formed in Germany, and a great Comenius 
Library of educational works has been founded in Leipzig. The 
student who wishes to study this founder of scientific education 
could not do better than begin with this little book. Here he will 
find the main facts of Comenius’ life given, his relation to his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries traced, his chief works summarised, 
his influence on European education estimated, and a bibliography 
which will enable him to carry his studies further if he will. Mr. 
Monroe is judicious, on the whole, though he is too kind to the 
sentimental shams of Rousseau. He points out that Comenius 
was the first to devise a practical plan of graduated education, 
that he saw how education must begin in the nursery, and that he 
suggested some important means whereby learning may be made 
easy and interesting. His “ Orbis Pictus” was the first attempt to 
use the eye as a help to the mind; and in his regular use of 
pictures and models we should do well to follow his example. He 
also realised the prime importance of teaching to each child its 
mother tongue, and the claims of girls to a good education equally 
with boys. Comenius lived three hundred years ago ; but he is 
by no means out of date yet, and he could teach a great deal to 
the public schools of this country. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE QUEEN, if not a great literary woman, or for that matter a 
great patron of letters, was at least possessed of some of the 
instincts which belong to authorship. Dickens used to relate 
with something of a twinkle in his eye that when he rose to leave 
after 4n audience with her “she seemed much embarrassed,” and 
said that she was going to beg a favour of him, and at last asked 
him to take a copy ofher book. Your writer who has written one 
book always does thgt. 


The Poet Laureate’s tribute to the Queen, published in Thurs- 
day’s papers, contained some rather good lines. For example : 


And long and late this happy season wore, 
This mellow gracious Autumn of her days, 
This sweet grave Indian Summer, till we grew 
To deem it limitless, and half forgot 
Mortality’s decree. And now there falls 

A sudden sadness on our lives, and we 

Can only bow disconsolate heads and weep, 
And Jook out from our lonely hearths and see 
The homeless drifting of the Winter mist, 
And hear the requiem of the Winter wind. 


Further on Mr. Austin speaks of “the tearful sadness at the heart 
of things,” which if not quite new is a great deal better than 
Mr. Austin’s average. 


The first number of Messrs. Cecil and Hildebrand Harms- 
worth’s Mew Lideral Review has appeared as announced. It is a 
capital shillingsworth in a cover of the colour of brick-dust. One 
supposes that the editors regard the Symposium on the Liberal 
Leadership as the leading feature of the issue. The question of a 
leader for the Liberal party will, of course, never be settled by 
discussion, however able. It is a matter of personal and Parlia- 
mentary rivalries ; but for all that it is a pleasing problem, and no 
one can discuss it with greater freedom than those who may be 
termed the leaders of the rank and file. Among such leaders are 
Sir E. Russell, Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, and Mr. Perks. It is these gentlemen who 
hold forth on the subject in the Mew Liberal Review. Mr. Perks 
has the last word thus: “I should not retain my seat in Parliament 
if I did not believe that we have in reserve such a leader who, 
when needed, will respond to the call of his countrymen and of 
duty.” Liberals who want to get to business will be inclined to 
ask Mr. Perks at what time in the history of the party the “need” 
has been greater than now. 


For the literary side, we have Mr. E. T. Cook on “ Ruskin and 
the New Liberalism,” and Professor Dowden on “ The Poetry of Mr. 
Kipling.” “In the ‘ Imperial,’ no less than in the domestic sphere,’ 
says Mr. Cook, “ Ruskin seems to me to be a prophet of many of 

he political ideas which have led to the Mew Liberal Review, and 
which, if it guides them aright, are destined, I hope, to give it a 
long and useful career.” And Professor Dowden is of opinion that 
“of all the explanations [of Mr. Kipling’s popularity), the least 
tenable is that which represents Mr. Kipling as a music-hall singer, 


addressing a vulgar crowd in the vulgar tones which they expect 
for the coin they pay.” 


One notes with interest that the new volume of the Angio- 
Saxon Review dears the imprimatur : 


LONDON 

Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS- WEST 

49 RUPERT STREET, W. 

1900 
while in the middle of the title-page we have : 
EDITED BY 
LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL 

(Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST). 


[JAN. 26, 1901 


So far as externals go, the issue is, if anything, a trifle finer than 
any of its six predecessors. There are also some excellent plates, 
The more notable literary features include an article on Abraham 
Lincoln by Mr. Choate, a story by Maarten Maartens, and a 
translation of the Bridal Hymn of Catullus by Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
Mr. Mallock leads off with the three beautiful stanzas which we 
quote below, and keeps at the same level of excellence right 
through : 

Thou of the hill Heliconian 

Haunter, child of Urania, 

Thou who lead’st with thy holiest 

Hand the tender and tremulous 

Bride to her lord, her loved one ! 


Bind thy temples with blossoming 

Scented sprays of amaracus ! 

Come to us bearing the rose-coloured 

Veil, with thy white feet glancing in 
Sandals dyed like roses ! 


Hie thee hitherward, carolling 
Marriage music and madrigals ! 
Hitherward, waving thy cedary 
Torch, till the nuptial flame of it 
Breaks in golden sparkles ! 


‘‘ All composed in the metre of Catullus ” though it be, the transla- 
tion will wake admiration rather than laughter in “the indolent 
reviewers” whom Tennyson so loved. 


But a paper by Mr. Andrew Lang on “ Certain Drawbacks of 
Certain Games” makes it clear that the editor is not a “ sports- 
woman,” and more especially is not—marvellous to be said—on 
playing terms with golf We seem to have seen before every 
joke with which the article is lightened save perhaps the puns, of 
which this is one—* whether we must agree with Hesiod in re- 
garding the Half as better than the Hole” (Greek quoted). But 
all the old stuffing of long “ waggles,” duffers who keep their score 
in a book (a dying race), the man who “at least cut his divot,” 
patent dubs, and so on and so forth into the hoary antiquity of 
journalistic golf are here. Mr. Lang truly says that talking and 
writing about golf are terribly overdone. We confess his paper 
seems to us rather underdone—raw, in fact. 


The latest literary importation from “the States” is a story 
called “ Eben Holden” (Richards), and in “ the States” it appears 
to have sold “no end.” Here is Eben’s epitaph, surely of the 
quaintest : 


I ain’t afraid, 

*Shamed o’ nothin’ I ever7done. 

Alwuss kep’ my tugs tight, 

Never swore ‘less ’twas nec’sary, 

Never ketched a fish bigger ’n twas, 

Er lied ’n a hoss trade, 

Er shed a tear I didn’t hev to. 

Never cheated anybody but Eben Holden. 
Goin’ off somewheres, Bill—dunno the way nuther ; 
Dunno ’f it’s east er west, er north er south, 
Er road er trail, 

But I ain’t afraid. 


There are less pleasing inscriptions in pretty well every country 
churchyard. 


The American poets are tumbled into an inspiration at last. 
And they have been brought to this pass, as it were, by Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne. One of them wails thus : 


O happy, happy sea, 
Flow fast o’er marsh and fen, 
Be quick, O tide, to kiss the wide 
Locks of Le Gallienne ! 


On the other hand, we were under the impression that Mr 
Le Gallienne had suffered himself to be shorn, and was carrying 


[Continued on page 836 
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J. M. DENT & CoO. 
MY BIRDS IN FREEDOM AND CAPTIVITY, 


By the Rev. HUBERT D. ASTLEY. 


With 22 Photogravures from Drawings by the Author and numerous Headpieces, 
medium 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
There is also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 1co copies, printed on hand-made 
per, and with dup'icate Prints of some of the Photozravures in tints and others on 
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breezy, graphic, and highly entertaining volume, a volume that will delight every reader 
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With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
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CHINAS her History, Diplomacy and Com- 


merce, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. 
PARKER, Consul-General in Corea, 1886-7 ; Consul-General in 
Kiung Chow, 1891 ; and in 1892-3, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to 
the Burma Government. With 19 Maps, &c. Large crown 8vo. 
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8vo. 14s. net. [Just published. 
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his “locks ” round with him, in a paper parcel tied with blue ribbon. 
If our impression be well founded ought not the United States 
poet to have written something like this : 


O wielder of the shears, 
Hide, hide thy greasy talon, 

For thou hast cropped, close to his ears, 
The hair of Mr. Gallon. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Best Books 

Belies-Lettres: Mrs. Ady’s The Painters of Florence. 
(Murray. ) 

Theology : Encyclopedia Bibfica, Vol. II., E-K. 
(Black. ) 

Sport : Captain Horace Hayes’ Riding and Hunt- 
ing. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Fiction: Mr. Bacheller’s Eben Holden. (Richards. ) 


Verse 


Sunset Town, by Paul Gregan. More Celtery. 


From out the three-times fifty isles afar, 
Where Mananaun in mystic shadow reigns, 
A voice is calling from the Happy Plains, 
A voice whose calling is a shining star. 


Passable, and dedicated to ‘* My dear friend A. E.” (Dublin: O'Grady. 


Cr. 8vo. Pp. 46. Is. 6d.) 
Eyes in Solitude, by the Rev. E. W. Moore. Moderate verse, some 
of it blank : 


At half-past eight we started, undelayed, 

Not from the front door’s grand pablicity, 

But from the shrubbery wicket, where no plea 
Ingenious of sothe leave-p2titioning boy 

Might reach us, or a mandate from the Head. 

** Oh, what a blessing to be free twelve hours 

From roll-calls, halls, and bells!” he cried ; and both 
Breathed freely as we bowled‘along the lane, 
Elm-shaded, bordered with the glittering dew. 


This is not intended for parody. (Steck. 


Pott 4to. Pp. 109. 55.) 


And it is pretty bad Tennyson. 


Fiction 


Eben Holden, by /rving Bacheller. Nearly half a million copies 
of this book have been sold in the United States. Appears to be fairly 
good in places. (Richards, Cr. 8vo. Pp. 352. 35. 6d.) 

Amusement Only, by Richard Marsh. Twelve short stories. We 
have read the first of them. It is ingenious and cleverly written. (Hurst 
& Blackett. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 340, 6s.) 

Driscoll, King of Scouts, by 4. G. Hales. ‘A romance of the 
War.” P. 161: ** With a low, piteous cry, the girl threw herself upon 
her knees by the bedside, and lifted her clasped hands abovei her head. 
Mutely, piteously, dumbly, she strained her eyes Godward, like a horse 
that has fallen by the wayside in drought time.” Mr. Hales, no doubt, 
likes this. Wedonot. (Arrowsmith. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 386. 65.) 

The Invaders, by Zowis Tracy. ‘* A story of Britain’s peril.” Under 
the frontispiece we read ‘* shell and melinite tore up the ground, and sent 
blinding showers of stones and dust in all directions.” Further on one 
Tom Pratt hits ‘‘the Frenchman in the gullet at ten yards.” Eventually 
Britain gets out of her peril all right, and we are treated to an ‘‘ extract 
from the marriage announcements in the 77mes."" What more could one 
want? (Pearson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 428. 6s.) 


Biography 

The Painters of Florence, by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 
Short lives of members of the Florentine School, from Cimabue to 
Michelangelo, Well written and appropriately illustrated. (Murray. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 372. 6s. net.) 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, by Alexander V. G. Allen. 
Bishop Brooks was a great figure in the Episcopal Church of America. 
The “life” required to be written. Many of the “letters” are neither 
here nor there. Portrait and illustrations. (Macmillan. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Pp. 650 and 956. gos.) 

Fifty Years of Work in Canada, being autobiographical notes by 
Sir William Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Rankine 
Dawson, M.A., M.D. The record of a useful and interesting career, 
but surely not the final one. (Ballantyne, Hanson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 308.) 

Saint Nicholas I., by /w/es Roy, translated by Margaret Maitland 
(The Saints). ‘*In the present abridgment I have aimed at putting before 
the reader ideas personally acquired in studying a great and glorious 
pontificate.” An appreciation or estimate rather than a biography. (Duck- 
worth. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 200. 35.) 

Hannah More, by A/arion Harland (Literary Hearthstones). 


A very 
readable biography. Illustrations. (Putnam’s. Cr. 8vo. 


Pp. 238. 55.) 
Sc’ence, Philosophy 


Electricity, by 7. D. Everct!, M.A., D.C.I., F.R.S. (Deschanel’s 
‘Natural Philosophy,” Part III.). ‘*An expansion of Everett’s 
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Deschanel, Part III., on the lines of modern electrical theory,” 
Diagrams and a coloured plate. (Blackie. Demy 8vo, Pp. 358 
4s. 62) ; 

Electricity Simplified, by 4. 7. Stewart, A.LLE.E. “A hana, 


book to the practical application of electricity for industrial and domestic 
purposes.” The book is intended as a guide to consumers of eleciic 
energy, whether for light or power. (Chambers. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 156 
Is. 6d.) 
Development of Philosophic Thought from Thales to 

by Ludwig Noiré. The author swears by Kant. ‘In Kant,” he says, 
‘in the truest sense of the words, reason has come to herself. He has 
made an end for ever of all mystical admixtures, all unjustifiable pretep. 
sions, all Icarus-like flights towards forbidden regions.” (Macmillg, 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 360. 75. 6. net.) 


Theology 

Encyclopedia Biblica, E-K, edited by the Rez. 7. K. Cheyne, 
ALA., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D. “A Critica 
Dictionary of the Literary, Political, and Religious History, the Archzo. 
logy, Geography, and Natural History of the Bible.” Vol. 9, 
Advanced modern Biblical criticism summarised, (Black. Cr, 4to, 
Pp. 772. 20s. net.) 

The Fatal Opulence of Bishops, by the Rev. Hubert Haniley, 
Af,A. ‘*An essay on a neglected ingredient of Church reform,” Mr. 
Handley calls a spade a spide. (Black. Demy 8vo, Pp. 150. 53.) 


Miscellaneous 


Ridiag and Hunting, by 47. Horace Hayes, F.R.C.V.S.  * Riding 
on the Flat ani Acros; Country,” with much new matter and over 200 
illustrations added. About the best and most comprehensive work on the 
subject. (Hurst & Blackett. Demy 8vo. Tp. 460. 16s. net.) 

In Tuscany, by Afon‘gom:ry Carmichael. An account of ‘ Tuscan 
towas, Tuscan typ2s, and the Tuscan tongue.” Finely illustrated. 
(Murray. Post 8vo. Pp. 366. 9s. net ) 

At Pretoria, by Jw/éan Ralph. A companion volume to * Towards 
Pretoria.” Deals with the capture of the Boer capitals and the period 
terminated by the hoisting of the British flag at Pretoria. Portrait, 
(Pearson. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 378. 6s.) 

Australia at th: Froat, by “vant Wilkinson. A Colonial view of 
the Boer war.  Lllustrated by Morman H. Hardy from sketches and 
photographs by the author. (Long. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 286.) 

China's Only Hope, An Appeal, ‘‘ by her greatest Viceroy, Chang 
Chih- Tung, with the sanction of the present Emperor, Kwang Sii.” 
Translated from the Chinese edition by Samuel J. Woodbridge, and with 
an introduction by Griffith John, D.D. The book has met with “an 
enthusiastic and eager reception ” among the Chinese. (Oliphant, Ander 
son. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 152. 35. 62.) 

A Trip to Mars, by S. H/. Heddlethwaite, with a chronicle by Dodo. 
Amusing and slightly vulgar pictures, and amusing and slightly vulgar 
letterpress. (Macqueen. Post 4to. Pp. 61. Is.) 

Souvenir of ‘‘ Herod.” Twenty fine portraits of the characters in the 
play as represented at Her Majesty’s Theatre. One of the handsomest 
souvenirs we have seen. (Walker, Farringdon House. 119. 25.) 

New Century Envelope and Card, by Harry Furniss. A portfolio 
containing six envelopes and six cards, each bearing a clever symbolical 
design, after the style of the Mulready envelope. (Walker. 15.) 

The Liberal Magazine, Vol. VIII. The Liberal political record 
for the year 1900, Contains several illustrations, including a photograph 
of the Liberal memorial statue of Mr. Gladstone in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons. (Liberal Publication Department. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 640. 5s. net.) 


School Books 


Livy, Book XXI., with introduction and notes by George G. Loane, 
M.A. The text is that of Miiller’s Weissenborn (eighth edition, 
1891). Topographical discussions are purposely avoided, but the question 
of ‘* Hannibal’s Pass” is treated shortly in an appendix, ‘as the issue is 
large and clear and the subject seemed capable of being made interesting 
to boys.” (Blackie. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 156. 2s. 6d.) 

French Idioms and Proverbs, by De V. Payen-Payne. Third 
edition, greatly enlarged. The author has added explanations of English 
proverbs to this edition of his valuable handbook, for some pupils are, he 
finds, as ignorant of the meaning of ‘to bell the cat” as of * attacher le 
grelot.” (Nutt. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 221. 3s. 6d.) 

Parlons Francais, by /yidérick Julien. A conversational method 
of French adapted to new rules of spelling and syntax. ‘* Learn to speak 
and understand, then grammar will have its turn.” This is the principle 
of a useful manual. (Blackie. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 254. 25. 6a.) 

Europe, in Blackie’s Contiaental Geography Readers Series. One 
of five books dealing with the continents individually, Aims at being 
clear and vivid, and succeeds. Could we grown-ups but have lear 
geography thus! Coloured maps are adijed. (Blackie. Cr. 8va 
Pp. 176. Is.) 


——— 





Typewriting and Shorthand.—Prompt, accurate, and at mode- 
rate cost. Authors’ MSS., over 10,000 words, Is. per 1,000. General 
documents, 14d. per folio. Carbons half-price top copy. Pupils received. 
Miss ANSELL, 63 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


AT PRETORIA. The Capture of the 


Boer Capitals and the Hoisting of the Flag at Pretoria. By Jutian Ratrn. A 
companion volume to ‘* Towards Pretoria.” Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


ALSO AN ABSORBING NEW NOVEL ENTITLED 


THE INVADERS. By Louis Tracy, 


Author of “The Final War,” ‘‘An American Emperor,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 





THERE ARE MANY BIOGRAPHIES OF THE QUEEN, BUT 


Private Life of Queen Victoria, 


_By One of Her Majesty's Servants, 
STANDS ALONE as the only authoritative account of the QUEEN’S 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 
With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
Some or THE 27 CuarTeRs ARE :— 
THE QUEEN AMONG HILDREN. 
THE QUEEN’S FADS AND FANCIES. 
THE QUEEN'S FORTUNE AND EXPENDITURE. 
THE QUEEN AS A HOUSEKEEPER. 
WHAT THE QUEEN EATS AND DRINKS. 


Chapter ITT. 
Chapter VIII. 
Chapter IX. 
Chapter XIII. 
Chapter XVII. 











London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE FINER SPIRIT 


AND OTHER POEMS 6d. 
BY Net. 


T. W. H. CROSLAND 


Author of “ Literary Parables.” 











Literature.—‘' There is both thought and style, a true feeling for the 
significant word and the dignified rhythm.” 

Literary World.—‘' The change from gay to grave has brought us no 
shred of disappointment; indeed we are inclined to think that Mr. Crosland 
s more to be enjoyed in broadcloth than in motley.” 

Outlook.—'‘ Here is a little book of more than little goodness; musical, 
inspiriting, and resolutely upon the side of the angels.” 





UNICORN PRESS, 7 CECIL COURT, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


PROM BOER TO BOER AND ENGLISHMAN. 


By PAUL M. BOTHA, 
Member of the Volksraad for Kroonstadt. 


“ Shows with striking clearness how the Krugerite and extreme Nationalist party, 
by playing on vague ambitions and by actual use of money in the Press and at the 
Elections, completely swamped the Moderates and led to the crisis which ended in the 
war." Times, December 18. 


Crown 8vo. paper cover, 1s. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION.—Mr. Claude Phillips, 
the Keeper of the Wallace Gallery, is writing an important 
series of articles on the artistic treasures in that Gallery. 
The first article, with i/lustrations after Pictures by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., Greuze, Watteau, and Fragonard, 
appears in the January number of THE ART JOURNAL, 
price 1s. 6d. Publishing Oftice, 26 Ivy Lane, London, E.C. 








BOOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH ‘()FFERED.—Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair,” in twenty shilling numbers, 1848 ; Dickens's ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” 
in twenty shilling numbers, 1837; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper copy, 1885 ; 

Jorrocks's Jaunts,” 1843 ; ‘‘ Lite of a Sportsman,” 1842 ; George Meredith's ‘* Poems,” 
185¢ : Jackson's “‘ Old Paris,” 1878; Jessie's ‘‘ Richard III.,” 1862; Stevenson's 

Edinburgh,” 1879; ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” 3 vols. 1847 
Crowe's “ Painting in Italy,” 5 vols., 1864 71; Symonds’s “‘ Italian Litcrature,” 2 vols.; 
1881 ; Borrow's “* Wild Wales.” 1862 Rare Rook supplied. State wants.— BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JvHN BRIGHT STRFET, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘* Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869; 





READERS TEMPORARILY ABSENT FROM TOWN, AND COUNTRY 
RESIDENTS, may have THE OUTLOOK sent to ANY ADDRESS within the 
Unitep KinGpom for delivery by the first post on Saturday morning at 


the rate of FOURTEENPENCE per four weeks, or SIXTEENPENCE per fou, 


weeks to any ADDRESS ABROAD. 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Address ; Publisher, Tot OvuTLOOK, 





NOW READY. 


THE FATAL OPULENCE OF BISHOPS. 


An Essay on a Neglected Ingredient of Church 
Reform. 


By HUBERT HANDLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Camden Town, N.W. 


Dedicated to the Most Reverend and Right Reverend Fathers in God, the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England, in the desire to express 
for their high character, honour; for their sacred office, veneration ; against 
their present social condition, revolt. 


Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 5s. 





NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. 


By ADOLF HARNACK. 


Translated, with the Author's sanction, by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS 
with an Introductory Note. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Price 1s. 6d. net. 





NOW READY. 


NATIONAL LIFE FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF SCIENCE. 


An Address delivered at Newcastle, November 19, 1900, 


By KARL PEARSON, F.RS., 
Professor of Applied Mathematics, Univ. Coll., London. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. Price rs. 6d. net. 


LONDON: A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, W. 











THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windsor Castle. 
By Gracious Permission of Her late Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Re- 
productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this Renowned 
Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to exact size of the 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Auto- 
type Reproductions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this 
Collection. The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, 
Albert Moore, Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, 
&c. The ieee measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published 
at 21s. each. 


The Wallace Collection, Hertford House. 
Autotype Copies of about Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these 
Galleries. ‘Ihe Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, 
Decamps, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, 
&e. 


The National Gallery of British Art (Tate 
Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in 
this Popular Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti, 
and others, 

Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters 
are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 
Edition, with upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the 

ublications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post free, 1s. 





FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and prove 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudo'r, Shooting-box, &c. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 











BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 
Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


The KAISER. 

Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
ELLEN TERRY. 

Sir JOHN TENNIEL. 

i. UGARD of AFRICA. 


ABDUL HAMID. 
The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
CECIL JOHN RHODES. 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 
| Lord LISTER. 
T. P. O'CONNOR. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


MEMORIES. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. BURNE-JONES. 


The KHALIFA. 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.”—A ¢heneum. 


** An interesting book.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* In many ways affords capital amusement.”—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We shou d be delighted 

know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s bok does its best for us in giving us breezy 

ttle pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself."—S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 


“*Clever sketches of public men........fresh and interesting to the general public.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 
“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 
Morning Herald, 


‘Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsmman. 


* On the whole the likenesses are remarkably true to life, the characteristic features 
*eing well caught by the artist."—Leeds Mercury. 


“There is much that is really interesting id the book, especially concerning 
foreigners with whom we are not quite as familiar as with our own great men.”—Queen. 


“ A really delightful bock. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success.”—IWeekly Dispatch. 


“ They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
Subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and 
reveal the man in his habit as he lives.”—Bvistol Mercury. 

* Are certainly worthy of republication.”—County Gentleman. 


*‘ There should be room for sith avolume. There are thirty ‘portraits’ and three 
memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.”"—Daily Graphic. 
“ Taken as a whole, the series is bright and informative to an unusual degree.” 
Review of the Week, 
“There are a number of very interesting foreign portraits, Leo XIII., Queen 
Wilhelmina, the Kaiser, the Queen-Regent of Spain, and others, all exceedingly well 
“written.” — Uyifire (in Book of the Week). 
“ The book is in every way a highly interesting one, and I heartily recommend you 
to add it to your bookshelf.” — Whitehall Review. 
“ One of the most delightful collections of personalities which has been published.” 
Examiner, 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN,- MARSHALL. 


—_— 
———., 


Cenial. Straightforward. Tolerant. 


The Outlook 


IN 


3d. 3d. 
LIFE, POLITICS, FINANCE, 





Every Every 


Saturday. Saturday, 


LETTERS AND THE ARTS. 





In less than three years THE OUTLOOK 
has brought itself into the front rank of the 
most influential weekly journals published. 











Politics, Finance, Books, Art, &c., are treated each week by the 


first writers of the day. 


ONCE READ, ALWAYS READ. 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Times.—‘‘It is brightly written 
without being flippant; its contents are well 
diversified, and to judge from the temper 
of its references to current questions in 
politics, life, letters, and the arts, its 
motto in controversial matters would seem 
to be light rather than heat.” 


The Morning Post.—“ Attractive alike 
in form and in substance, covers a wide 
field and eminently readable.” 


The Daily Telegraph. —‘“‘ Besides being 
truthful, genial, and avoids the stabbing 
method.” 

The Daily Mail.—‘‘ Our usually well- 
informed contemporary, the Outlook, 
speaks as one having authority.” 


The Gloke.—‘‘It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that a sound Imperialistic 
organ, published at what is by experts held 
to be the impossible price of 3d., should 
have achieved such success in so short a 
time. It would be a matter of sincere 
regret should the Oxtlook's red seal ever 
vanish from the bookstalls. But happily 
there is no chance of it.” 


The British Weekly.—‘‘An excellent 
paper, in fact the best weekly which has 
been produced for long.” 

The St. James’s Cazette.—“ That 
clever paper the Outlook...... - This bright 
threepenny weekly celebrates its first anni- 
versary (Feb. 4, 1899). We must con- 
gratulate its conductors 0” their success in 
maintait.ing its character for freshness of in- 
terest, combined with lightness of touch.” 

The Sun.—*‘ There is a good deal of 
life in the Outlook —vigorous life and in- 
teresting life too...... It aims to be truth- 
ful, independent, virile, and philosophic in 
spirit, an excellent critic and interpreter of 
politics. life, letters, and the arts.” 

The Western Mail.—‘ That well-in- 
formed paper—the Outlook.” 

The Western Mercury. —‘ That vigor- 
ous and very much alive paper.” 

Hlustrated London News.—“‘ That 
clever paper—the Outlook.” 

The Star.—‘‘ This week (Feb. 4, 1899) 
the Outlook completes its opening year. 
We offer our congratulations to its 
served success.” 





Among the contributors to THE OUTLOOK have been 
the following : 


The late Bishop of London. 
Governor Roosevelt, 


Mrs. Tennant (Clarissa). | Laurence Alma Tadema. 
Robert Barr. | Sir Chas. Dilke, Bart., M.P, 
Lord Charles Beresford. William Archer. |. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
Lord Windsor. Sir John Kennaway, Bart., | Canon Rawnsley. 

George Wyndham, M.P. M.P. Henrv Newbolt. 

W. E. Henley. E. V. Lucas. | Ien Malcolm, M.P. 

I. Zangwill. Antonio de Navarro. Wilfrid Ward. 

H. G. Wells. Mrs, L. Allen Harker, Arthur Symons, 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., | John Murray. The late Rev. Professor 
M.P. William Heinemann. | _ Shuttleworth, 
Robert Yerburgh, M.P. Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. | Neil Munro. 


Rev. H. R. Haweis. 


Albert Spicer, M.P. 
Count Liitzow. 


| Bernard Capes. 
Judge Prowse. 


Joseph Conrad. 


The Red Seal on every Bookstall. 
THE OUTLOOK IS ON SALE ON SATURDAY MORNING AT ALL RAIL- 
WAY BOOKSTALLS AND LEADING NEWSAGENTS THROUGH 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 





SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (POST FREE). 


Twelve Months Six Months Three Montbs 
s & & & s. a 
18 0 9 0 4 6 
15 0 7 6 8 9 


An edition is published in time to catch all Foreign Mails each Friday. 
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Office : 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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FOR THE ARMY REFORMER. 





Price 6d. (by post, 7d.) 


THE ARMY SYSTEM AS IT IS 





GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.LP. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Ulbat Critics Abroad Say. 


New York Eveninc Post.—‘*Coming at a time when all 
England is ringing with the return of the victorious troops, and 
with projects for aimy reorganisation, these official utterances 
have especial value. The future historian will find in them not only 
the reasons for the sudden rise of their author to political prominence, 
but also facts as to the War Office preparations for the Boer war 
nowhere else so available. For our own national legislators and 
for our army officers, also face to face with reorganisation, readjust- 
ment, and tropical service, Mr. Wyndham’s speeches contain some 
valuab‘e matter.” 


Care Arcus devotes an editorial to this ‘‘interesting pamphlet” 
as providing material for discussion of the ‘‘reforms that have been 
proved to be needed by the events of the last year.” 


MANITOBA FREE Press.—‘ The book will be of special interest 
at the present time when army organisation is a live subject. All 
those interested in military matters should read these official 
declarations of Mr. Wyndham’s.” 








Views of Critics at Boime. 


Daity Mai..—“ They are informed with a spirit of knowledge 
and research, though as the speaker is throughout acting as the 
mouthpiece of a public department it follows that they are tinged 
with a certain official optimism.” 


WEEKLY Dispatcu.— Timely and useful.” 


Dustin DatLy Express.—“ Furnish a very clear and connected 
account of our army system as it stands at present. In view of the 
interest which is taken just now in the army, and the proposal to 
put it upon a different footing, the information conveyed in such a 
handy and accessible form is both opportune ard useful. The 
pamphlet ought to command a ready sale.” 


BRADFORD OBSERVER.—‘“ Gives the public as full a view of the 
present system as the mass of men would care to have. The value 
of it is obvious, because it is useless to hope for intelligent under- 
standing of questions of reform until we have knowledge of the 
conditions which now obtain.” 














CONTENTS, 

I, THE MILITARY MACHINE : 1, THE MILITARY MACHINE—conz. II, IMPERIAL DEFENCE—cox?. Ill. THE MACHINE TESTED—con#. 
Purposes of the Army Recruits Rejected Barracks Their Quality . 
Artillery Coast Defence Size of the Home Aimy Transference of Strength 
ee Distribution erg 

vet A II, IMPERIAL DEFENCE : ae abana 
Coloured Troops . ° "Ts Mobilisation 
Reserve Sea Supremacy Ill, THE MACHINE TESTED: Reserve 
Militia Naval Bases Before the War Stores and Transport 
Volunteers Strategic Harbours South Africa Strength of Units 
Transport Trade Routes First Reir.forcements Replacement 
Recruiting Complete Scheme Second Reinforcements Embodiment of Militia 


THE OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 109 FLEET STREET, LONTON, E.C. 
TRADE SuppLiep By SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD.’ ' 





PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 
Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, to9 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 


time as the London morning papers are available. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone 
1,000 feet above sea-kevel. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 





HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging. Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL,: BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





NOW PUBLISHING. PRICE ONE GUINEA. 
CAME INTO USE JANUARY I, 1901. TO BE COMPULSORY JANUARY 1, 1902. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CODE 
OF SIGNALS 


FOR THE USE OF ALL NATIONS. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 











PRICE ONE GUINEA. 


NOW READY. NOW READY. 
TWELFTH. ANNUAL: PUBLICATION. bbe 


a s 
Special Edition, bound in leather, 2s. Cloth Edition, ts. CHURCH WARTER LY a " a W 
Postage 2d. . 


Published in January, April, July, and October of e«ch year. 
1 9 oO 1 * Price 6s.; or by Annual Subscription, receive ‘ 
by the Publishers, £1. 


: CONTENTS FOR JANUARY :— 
STOCK E X C H A N GE 4 A ND B 0 0 K, I.—Dr. Gasquet and the Old English Bible. 


I1.—The Gicumenical Councils and some Questions of the Day. 
(Previously compiled by FOLLETT DUNSFORD, Leeds.) III.—Job and Prometheus. 

IV.— Father Puller on the Papal Claims. 

V.—The Theological Works of Marie Corelli. 








A MOST USEFUL GUIDE TO INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, PP anes eee SO ee 


’ VII.—Canon MacColl on the Lambeth Decisions. 
BANKERS, AND OTHERS. VIII.—Hore’s Orthodox Greek Church. 


IX.—Workers together with God—in the Country. 


‘« Arranged in a very admirable way, and every page gives the history X.—The Round Table Conference. 
at a glance of a leading Stock Exchange security.” —FPal/ Mall Gazette. Short Notices. 











MEDICAL WORKS. 


THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 1898. Price 10s. 6d.; } THE MEDICAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 2s."od. 


post free 11s. Interleaved with plain paper for notes, 3s. 6d. extra. post free. 


THE MEDICAL REGISTER. Price 6s. od.-post-frep,- | THE DENTAL STUDENTS’ REGISTER. Price 1s. aq 


THE DENTISTS’ REGISTER. Price 3s. od. post free. | THE REGULATIONS FOR STUDENTS. Price 7d. post free. 
And all Books and Pamphlets, &c., issued by the General Medical Council. é 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1901. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and 
SECRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London and the Countries of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. Over 800 Golf Clubs are included in the current edition. 


In red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, price 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 9d. 








Fifth Edition. Price 1s. ; post free Is. 1d. Price Is. ; post free 1s. 1d. 


ANAGRAMS. MORE ANAGRAMS. 


SOME MINOR POETS. SOME MINOR POETS. 


** Now that the winter is upon us, when amusements must be found around “‘ Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for their brains in this 
the fireside, the person who can suggest something new in the way of a game | agmirable collection.” — World. : 
is always a prime favourite. ‘Some Minor Poets,’ who have produced a little a : . , , * Shean ft ha 
book called ‘Anagrams,’ should earn much goodwill during the coming The ingenious authors of ‘Anagrams and ore /inagrams ve 
months,”—London Letter, Nov. 24, 1899. already gained a good deal of attention."-—Aorning Post. 





London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LtTD., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C., and 5 New-street Square. 
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